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This  is  the  last  Knight  Letter  before  next  year’s 
Alice  150  whirlwind  breaks  upon  us,  so  per- 
haps this  issue  should  be  read  in  an  antici- 
patory spirit,  as  a sort  of  shot  across  the  bow  or  even 
one  of  those  pole-mounted  klaxons  in  the  center  of 
Midwestern  towns — the  ones  loud  enough  to  wake 
the  dead  with  their  tornado  warnings.  Not  that  this 
issue  has  any  intention  of  causing  post-mortem  alarm, 
it’s  just  that  we  have  so  many  goodies  for  you  we  want 
to  make  clear  to  all  of  our  readers  that  this  is  an  issue 
chock  full  of  the  requisite  minimum  daily  allowance 
of  Carrollian  sustenance. 

Byron  Sewell  has  favored  us  with  a review  of  a 
didactic  Hindu  adaptation  of  Wonderland  that  quite 
honestly  boggled  this  editor’s  mind  (the  adaptation, 
not  the  review)  and  thus,  as  younger  members  might 
say,  levelled  up  our  communal  karmic-comedy  quo- 
tient to,  like,  much  wow.  Howard  Chang  returns  with 
some  Chinese  Doublets  that  I promise  will  amaze  you. 
It’s  when  reading  articles  like  this  that  I wish  Lewis 
Carroll  were  around  to  see  what  he  set  in  motion  so 
long  ago.  I really  do  think  he  would  be  fascinated, 


and  also  eager  to  learn  Chinese  and  show  Howard 
who’s  the  alpha  male  in  Doublets. 

We  have  a look  at  another  unjustly  forgotten 
Carrollian  illustrator;  some  more  quantum  mechan- 
ics fiddling  with  the  Carrollian  multiverse;  a sympa- 
thetic glimpse  at  the  lifestyles  of  Wonderland  royalty 
by  our  monarchist-sympathizer  and  graphic  designer, 
Andrew  Ogus;  an  account  of  our  very  successful  Ca- 
nadian meeting  in  Toronto;  many  book  and  media 
reviews  and  notices — in  short,  more  of  the  same,  but 
even  better  and  more  different. 

More  fastidious  editors  will  sniff  at  the  total  ton- 
nage of  mixed  metaphors  and  similes  and  irrelevant 
asides  I’ve  unloaded  upon  you  at  this  point.  But  edit- 
ing the  Knight  Letter  is  like  editing  at  the  bottom  of 
a treacle-well.  One  must  draw  upon  whatever  mental 
and  intellectual  reserves  one  has  left  to  get  the  job 
done,  such  as  treacle,  of  course,  but  also  anything  that 
begins  with  an  M,  such  as  mindlessness,  malarkey,  and 
my  personal  favorite  on  tight  deadlines:  meandering. 

MAHENDRA  SINGH 


THe  RSCTORY  UMBRSLLA 


IN  THE  LAND  OF 
LOONIES  a>  TOONIES 
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Burning  with  curiosity,  delighted  LCSNA 
members  and  guests  followed  not  the  white 
rabbit  but  black  squirrels  all  around  To- 
ronto on  the  weekend  of  October  3 through  5,  our 
second  visit  to  Canada,  where  the  names  of  their  one- 
and  two-dollar  coins  explain  this  article’s  title.  Our 
trail  of  adventures  took  us  to  multiple  venues  and  a 
variety  of  experiences — looking,  listening,  and  learn- 
ing all  the  while,  and  enjoying  many  opportunities  to 
visit  with  each  other  as  we  went. 

Friday  morning  saw  us  landing  not  in  a hall  of 
doors  but  in  the  halls  of  learning — Ogdenjunior  Pub- 
lic School  to  be  exact.  Every  meeting  since  1997  has 
opened  with  a visit  to  a school,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Maxine  Schaefer  Memorial  Children’s  Outreach 
Fund  (please  read  more  at  our  website  if  you  are  unfa- 
miliar with  this  wonderful  aspect  of  the  LCSNA) . Da- 
vid Schaefer  and  Ellie  Schaefer-Salins  introduced  the 
event  to  a classroom  full  of  fourth  and  fifth  graders. 
We  were  fortunate  again  to  have  as  our  ringmaster 
Patt  Griffin,  who  organized  Cindy  Watter  and  Stepha- 
nie Lovett  to  aid  her  in  an  enthusiastically  performed 
reading  of  the  Mad  Tea-Party  chapter,  starring  young 
Eva  Salins  as  Alice.  Aided  by  other  Carrollians  who 
had  come  along  to  see  the  fun,  we  all  engaged  the 
children  in  questions,  answers,  and  conversation.  As 
always,  the  event  culminated  in  giving  each  student, 
and  the  school  library,  a handsome  copy  of  Alice’s  Ad- 
ventures in  Wonderland.  We  then  circulated  among  the 


students  as  they  looked  at  their  books  and  had  some 
more  dynamic  conversations  with  them  about  Alice, 
books,  and  life,  the  universe,  and  everything. 

One  of  our  miracle-working  hosts  for  the  week- 
end, Dayna  Nuhn,  had  made  arrangements  for  ca- 
sual events  as  well  as  the  more  official  portions  of  the 
meeting,  so  a number  of  us  then  rendezvoused  for 
lunch  at  a restaurant  called  Sin  & Redemption.  One 
of  Saturday’s  speakers,  Louise  Bloom,  joined  us  as  we 
enjoyed  the  food,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  enormous 
Belgian  beer  selection.  The  restaurant  was  less  than 
a block  away  from  our  next  stop,  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario,  so  many  meeting-goers  were  able  to  spend 
some  time  in  the  galleries  of  this  magnificent  Frank 
Gehry  space  before  reconvening  at  3:00  in  front  of  a 
particular  painting. 

The  AGO  is  now  the  home  of  the  Arthur  Hughes 
painting  The  Lady  with  the  Lilacs.  Bought  from  the 
painter  by  Dodgson  in  1863,  it  is  visible  above  the 
fireplace  in  the  well-known  photo  of  his  study,  re- 
produced on  page  232  of  the  Cohen  biography.  It  is 
currently  on  display  on  a wall  hung  in  the  Victorian 
style  of  shoulder-to-shoulder,  floor-to-ceiling  paint- 
ings, and  we  grouped  before  it  as  Dayna  Nuhn  gave 
us  an  enlightening  talk  about  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood,  Hughes,  and  Carroll’s  connection 
with  both.  Dayna  showed  us  images  of  Hughes’s  best- 
known  works,  April  Love  and  Silver  and  Gold ; explored 
the  visual  language  of  the  works;  and  demonstrated 
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that  The  Lady  ivith  the  Lilacs  was  undoubtedly  a study 
for  the  latter.  Arthur  Hughes  and  Carroll  shared  a 
birthday,  January  27,  1832,  as  well  as  gentle,  mod- 
est temperaments,  a sympathy  for  the  pursuits  of 
Pre-Raphaelitism,  and  a fondness  for  the  domestic 
sphere  and  for  children  and  religion  as  the  subjects 
of  their  respective  arts.  Carroll  became  a friend  of 
the  Hughes  family  and  photographed  the  daughters, 
and  Dayna  illustrated  this  relationship  with  several 
pertinent  entries  from  Carroll’s  diary.  Lastly,  she  com- 
pared the  painting  at  hand  with  Carroll’s  drawings 
for  Alice's  Adventures  under  Ground  and  showed  us  the 
connections  between  Carroll’s  vision  of 
Alice  herself  and  the  aesthetic  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelites — and  the  Hughes  painting 
very  specifically.  It  was  the  quintessence 
of  learning  to  have  all  this  visual  and  ver- 
bal information  brought  together  for  us 
and  so  clearly  presented,  in  the  presence 
of  the  work  itself. 

After  bidding  farewell  to  the  glowing 
jewel  tones  of  the  Hughes  painting,  the 
group  had  several  options  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  afternoon.  Some  remained 
at  the  AGO  to  tour  its  collections,  some 
pursued  their  own  fancies,  and  others 
joined  Tania  Ianovskaia,  who  very  kindly 
led  an  expedition  to  the  Thomas  Fisher 
Rare  Book  Library  to  view  Carroll  letters, 
books,  and  other  materials  from  the  Bra- 
bant collection.  In  the  evening,  after  the 
LCSNA  board  meeting,  a number  of  Car- 


rollians  gathered  at  Mezza  Notte  for  a convivial  Ital- 
ian meal. 

The  meeting  proper  of  the  LCSNA  was  held  in 
the  Lillian  H.  Smith  Branch  of  the  Toronto  Public  Li- 
brary on  College  Street  on  a blustery  Saturday  morn- 
ing. A large  and  genial  group  of  Canadian  and  Amer- 
ican Carrollians  (and  a few  curious  onlookers)  was 
welcomed  to  the  library  by  Leslie  McGrath,  the  head 
of  the  Osborne  Collection  of  Early  Children’s  Books. 
She  presented  all  those  attending  with  the  Collec- 
tion’s poster,  featuring  a colored  Tenniel  illustration. 
Our  outgoing  (in  both  senses  of  the  word)  president, 
Mark  Burstein,  proceeded  with  a few  in- 
troductory remarks,  noting  that  this  meet- 
ing of  North  Americans  was  sadly  lacking 
in  attendees  from  the  other  39  of  the  41 
countries  that  constitute  North  America 
(whither  Greenland,  eh?),  and  suggested 
meeting  in  one  of  them,  perhaps  Jamaica, 
in  the  future.  He  sketched  a brief  precis 
of  recent  Carrollian  activities  involving 
the  Society  and  its  members,  such  as  the 
ongoing  University  Press  of  Virginia/LC- 
SNA  Pamphlets  series,  the  impending  up- 
dated edition  of  The  Annotated  Alice  with 
fresh  illustrations,  and  Alice  in  a World  of 
Wonderlands , on  translations. 

August  Imholtz  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  proposed  the  slate  for  our  new 
bi-annual  officers:  Sandra  Lee  Parker  as 
secretary,  Ken  Salins  as  treasurer,  Cindy 
Watters  continuing  as  vice-president,  and 
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Dayna  Nuhn  speaks  to  an  enraptured  crowd  at  the  AGO. 
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Stephanie  Lovett  as  president,  the  first  to  serve  non- 
consecutive  terms  (she  held  that  office  from  1999  to 
2001).  In  addition,  Matt  and  Wendy  Crandall  joined 
the  Board  of  Directors.  Mark  closed  the  preliminaries 
by  thanking  Dayna  Nuhn,  Tania  Ianovskaia,  Andy  Mal- 
colm, and  Oleg  and  Natalia  Lipchenko  for  their  hard 
work  in  arranging  this  meeting. 

Our  first  speaker  was  freelance  illustrator  and 
teacher  Oleg  Lipchenko.  Born  in  Ukraine  and  now 
residing  in  Toronto,  Oleg  has  been  illustrating  the 
Carrollian  classics  and  related  works  in  a steady  pro- 
gression for  several  years  now.  Working  in  mosdy  pen- 
cils with  post-production  digital  coloring,  Oleg  has  so 
far  tackled  Wonderland,  Humpty  Dumpty  and  Friends  (a 
collection  of  nursery  rhymes),  and  the  Snark,  critically 
acclaimed  and  award-winning  books  that  have  excited 
considerable  interest  from  Carrollians  and  admira- 
tion from  his  fellow  illustrators.  After  a pause  necessi- 
tated by  fatigue  and  a need  to  gather  his  thoughts  on 
the  last  volume  of  the  Carrollian  canon,  Oleg  is  finally 
tackling  Looking-Glass. 

Naturally,  this  book  poses  different  challenges 
from  Wonderland.  Looking-Glass  is  larger  and  even 
more  distant  from  the  ancient  fairy-tale  tropes  that 
Carroll  had  “civilized”  and  transmogrified  in  AALW. 
Although  both  books  build  upon  the  classical  canon, 
Wonderland  is  only  a partial  dismantling,  while  Look- 
ing-Glass marks  a final  demolition,  an  exit  from  child- 
hood into  adulthood.  The  adult  apparatus  of  Victo- 
rian civilization  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fairy-tale 
landscape,  to  dress  the  scene  as  Alice  undergoes  the 
rituals  of  adulthood.  After  the  more  playful  chaos  of 
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Wonderland,  these  latest  transformations  of  reality’s 
logic  seem  less  disconcerting  to  Alice:  Her  trajectory 
is  more  assured,  and  the  adult  puzzles  and  sophistries 
she  encounters  never  discombobulate  her  as  easily  as 
they  did  in  Wonderland. 

Oleg’s  complex,  work-in-progress  illustrations 
and  preparatory  sketches  were  delightful,  subde  com- 
ments upon  the  varied  characters  and  scenes:  Dinah 
and  her  kittens  as  the  authoritative  starting  point 
of  the  labyrinth,  the  Red  Queen  as  an  avatar  of  the 
Wonderland  Duchess,  the  sheepish  White  Queen, 
the  Tweedles  as  proto-Peter  Pans.  Curiously,  Oleg  es- 
chewed the  common  depiction  of  the  White  Knight 
as  a straight-up  portrait  of  Carroll,  instead  opting  for 
a psychological  portrait — a ticklish  choice,  but  Oleg 
was  clearly  up  for  it. 

Humpty  Dumpty  posed  problems.  This  pivotal, 
perhaps  even  archetypical,  figure  of  classical  Carrol- 
lian Nonsense  seemed  at  first  to  require  a professorial 
air,  replete  with  moustache  and  beard.  Carroll’s  mini- 
mal description  of  him  affords  any  illustrator  consid- 
erable artistic  license,  but  upon  reflection,  Oleg  aban- 
doned the  hirsute  look,  realizing  that  it  would  disrupt 
his  “eggliness”  and  therefore  violate  the  logical  con- 
text. Logic  rules  supreme,  especially  in  Nonsense! 
Oleg  also  noted  that  with  Humpty  Dumpty,  Carroll 
predicts  the  impending  development  of  the  fine  arts 
into  the  destruction  of  form  and  inevitably,  meaning. 

Oleg  is  also  planning  a map  of  Looking-Glass 
Land  for  this  book.  He  was  unsure  whether  to  exe- 
cute the  map  as  an  aerial  or  schematic  view,  so  he  put 
it  to  the  audience.  Their  overwhelming  preference 
for  an  aerial  view  was  duly  noted  by  Oleg. 

It  was  clear  from  Oleg’s  talk  that  he  has  thought 
very  deeply  and  carefully  upon  the  Alice  books,  think- 
ing “natively”  in  a symbolic  and  emotional  language 
of  integrated  cultural  and  aesthetic  structures  that 
younger  illustrators  would  be  wise  to  take  heed  of. 
In  a way,  successful  pictures  in  any  book  are  the  tip 
of  an  iceberg,  merely  the  visible  evidence  of  a larger, 
deeper  framework  of  symbols  and  ideas  and  emotions 
that  rest  upon  the  very  bottom  of  the  ocean  of  stories. 
Oleg’s  in-progress  Looking-Glass  is  going  to  set  the  bar 
very  high  for  future  illustrators  of  this  book. 

Our  next  speaker  was  the  Canadian  artist  and 
teacher  Louise  Bloom.  She’s  been  working  as  a print- 
maker,  painter,  and  poet  for  thirty  years,  in  the  Lau- 
rentian  Mountains  north  of  Montreal.  She  chose  to 
focus  upon  her  creation  of  artist  books,  in  particular 
ones  exploring  various  Alician  themes.  Louise  has 
been  fascinated  by  Alice  since  childhood,  and  the 
Carrollian  Multiverse  has  furnished  her  with  much 
food  for  thought  and  art.  She  observes  that  our  life 
experiences,  when  recounted  to  others,  become  nar- 
ratives, some  of  which  spin  off  into  belief  systems, 
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Louise  Bbom 
with  Act- Alice’s 
Garden:  Once 
Upon  a Time, 
etching/ chine- 
colie,  2003 


into  truths — shared  or  personal — and  these  have  the 
power  to  affect  our  perception  of  the  world  around 
us,  and  hence  influence  our  behavior.  For  the  last  ten 
years,  Louise  has  been  using  the  Alice  narratives  in  a 
unique  way  to  bring  about  awareness  of  the  destruc- 
tive behaviors  of  our  culture,  and  the  primal  fact  of 
human  vulnerability. 

Both  metaphysical  and  human-wrought  destruc- 
tion feature  largely  in  her  Alice  works.  Using  mystical- 
ly inflected  systems  such  as  literary  quotations  from 
spiritual  masters,  her  “Alice”  series  of  artist  books  and 
etchings  re-stories  Carroll’s  characters  into  iconic 
identities  that  disrupt  existing  cultural  narratives. 
These  reconfigurations  of  Tenniel’s  illustrations  bring 
about  a powerful  dialogue  between  iconographic  im- 
ages from  past  and  present-day  cultural  concerns. 

Louise  showed  us  both  slides  and  actual  samples 
of  her  books,  most  of  them  using  etching/intaglio,  li- 
thography, and  mixed  techniques  (collagraph  on  Jap- 
anese handmade  paper),  her  own  drawing  combined 
with  or  overlaid  by  Tenniel’s  art  or  Carroll’s  text,  that 
have  been  photo-engraved  onto  the  plates. 

In  her  first  artist’s  book,  L’autre  heure,  2000,  Kahlil 
Gibran’s  verse  graced  Tenniel’s  Alice-with-Pig  as  a 
caution  against  the  lust  for  comfort  that  so  plagues 
us  at  times. 

In  2003,  Bloom  embarked  upon  a “print  sculp- 
ture,” The  Book  upon  the  Wall,  which  is  cylindrically 
curved  to  thrust  2-D  space  into  3-D  space.  The  images 


are  her  first  rendering  in  a series  of  etchings,  Alice’s 
Garden. 

The  handwritten  text  is  folk  poetry  with  a dark 
theme,  purportedly  West  Indian,  later  showing  up  as 
a jump-rope  song  in  1950s  North  America.  Further 
pages  utilized  Tenniel  to  expand  upon  the  theme  of 
violence,  in  particular  the  violence  of  nuclear  war,  a 
theme  that  resonates  deeply  with  older  Carrollians. 
Alice-with-Pig  now  becomes  Alice-with-Mushroom- 
Cloud;  innocence  reverberates  with  blood-lust  to  cre- 
ate a striking  echo-effect  of  symbology.  A rendering  of 
the  White  Rabbit  recalls  Tenniel,  but  another  mush- 
room cloud  replaces  the  Caterpillar’s  mushroom, 
while  the  Mad  Hatter  is  getting  stoned  on  another 
species  of  mushroom  to  reduce  anxiety  levels. 

Bloom’s  most  recent  artist  book,  Alice  Awakening, 
began  in  2009  during  a residency  at  the  Frans  Maaser- 
eel  Centrum  in  Belgium.  It  was  first  published  in  2010, 
and  the  edition  continues.  This  is  the  latest  message 
Louise  has  had  from  Alice  to  date.  The  intaglio/litho- 
graphic book  is  dedicated  to  the  well-known  Buddhist 
monk  (and  founder  of  Shambhala  Press),  Chogyam 
Trungpa,  and  some  of  his  verse  furnishes  the  text. 
The  concertina  format  lends  an  air  of  suspense  as  the 
reader  unfolds  a series  of  pages:  Alician  pawns  creat- 
ing the  background  for  the  reappropriated  imagery 
of  Tenniel  and  Carroll’s  text,  enhanced  by  some  of 
Louise’s  own  drawings  and  verse. 

Alice  sees  her  mirror  image  and  begins  her  “rain- 
bow ride”  by  confronting  herself.  Finally,  one  of  Lou- 
ise’s own  poems  explored  the  finality  of  reaching  the 
last  rank  on  the  chessboard  while  bearing  in  mind 
it’s  all  a chessboard:  “...  Inventions  of  ‘image-in-air’  / 
Comes  soon  the  mistress-mentor-Queen  / can  fly  her 
to  the  River’s  Edge,  / once  over  thrice  by  coronation 
— she  enthroned.” 

Louise  also  showed  us  a sampling  of  etchings 
and  paintings.  A pawn  theme  predominated,  as  did 
several  acerbic  comments  (at  the  Mad  Hatter’s  Tea 
Party)  upon  current  political  and  financial  nonsense- 
making. She  concluded  by  noting  that  while  the  artist 
book  is  one  of  her  preferred  genres,  she  thinks  of  her 
entire  Alice  collection  as  a larger  storybook  with  dif- 
ferent chapters  reinventing  her  Alice  and  also  Alice’s 
iconographic  potential. 

After  a brief  break  (going  hungry  for  too  long  is 
tasteless  nonsense),  our  next  speaker  was  the  Ameri- 
can author  and  editor  Catherine  Nichols.  Catherine 
has  written  over  sixty  books  for  young  readers,  and 
she’s  finally  tackled  Carroll  in  a new  book  for  adults 
from  Race  Point  Press  (with  preface  by  Mark  Burst- 
ein),  Alice’s  Wonderland:  A Visual  Journey  through  Lewis 
Carroll’s  Mad,  Mad  World.  This  lushly  illustrated  survey 
covers  hundreds  of  Alician  adaptations:  movies,  TV 
programs,  performing  arts,  books,  games,  and  even 
social  media.  Catherine  confessed  that  current  adap- 
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tations  are  coming  out  at  such  a pace  that  the  book 
would  probably  be  slightly  outdated  by  its  publica- 
tion date — perhaps  an  excellent  pitch  for  a second, 
revised  edition? 

In  general,  Carrollian  adaptations  have  trended 
darker,  edgier,  and  more  adult  over  the  many  years 
since  Carroll  ceased  to  have  any  say  over  the  mat- 
ter. Catherine  noted  that  this  began  in  Carroll’s  own 
lifetime  with  an  insidious  moralizing  spin  upon  the 
source  material — something  Carroll  loathed — in 
such  Edwardian  children’s  publications  as  Gladys  in 
Grammarland.  The  twentieth  century  began  the  shift 
to  fully  adult  adaptations,  often  with  a political  or 
ideological  flavor.  The  Boer  War,  Westminster  intrigu- 
ing— all  of  it  was  grist  for  the  Carrollian  mill.  With  the 
advent  of  a genuinely  mechanized  mass  culture  in  the 
1920s,  the  family-friendly  barrier  began  to  crumble  in 
earnest  with  such  salacious  (for  the  time)  classics  as 
Max  Fleischer’s  1934  Betty  in  Blunderland  cartoon. 

Across  the  pond,  the  Brits  managed  to  keep 
things  slightly  more  elevated,  though  perhaps  even 
darker,  with  Mervyn  Peake’s  angst-ridden,  psychologi- 
cally sensitive  illustrations  for  Wonderland.  This  trend 
peaked  even  further  with  Jonathan  Miller’s  BBC  film 
production  of  Wonderland  in  1966.  When  British  crit- 
ics carped  at  its  blatantly  adult  orientation,  Miller  re- 
plied that  the  story  was  about  children,  not  for  them. 
The  American  riposte  was  Hanna-Barbera’s  1966 
primetime  TV  adaptation,  an  extravaganza  showcas- 
ing the  top  voice  talents  of  the  time  to  flesh  out  a 
fairly  adult-friendly  patter  of  jokes  and  songs.  Disney’s 
1951  movie  fits  into  this  Hollywood-oriented  pattern 
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of  shining  up  old  properties  with  a topical  though 
prime-time-friendly  veneer. 

Alice’s  adoption  by  the  1960s  counterculture  was 
inevitable  in  this  context,  as  is  her  final,  most  recent 
trending  towards  the  maximum  level  of  adult  content 
permitted  by  law.  This  has  been  a mixed  and  not  en- 
tirely deplorable  business;  as  mass  culture  itself  frag- 
ments under  technological  pressure,  it  certainly  has 
created  a greater  variety  in  Alician  adaptations  than 
has  even  been  seen  simultaneously  so  far.  Alice  served 
as  a pop  siren  of  the  drug  culture  for  the  Jefferson 
Airplane,  while  only  a few  years  later  Helen  Oxenbury 
served  up  a retro  -Wonderland  redolent  of  the  heyday 
of  British  illustration.  More  recently,  Tim  Burton 
packaged  her  into  a steam-punked-cum-Goth,  com- 
mercially defanged  enough  to  be  let  loose  in  drug- 
store marketing  tie-ins,  a branding  exercise  that  the 
Tokyo  2012  Fashion  show  cleverly  packaged  upscale 
for  a second  go  at  the  wallet. 

Catherine  has  even  covered  the  phenomenon  of 
Alice  tattoos,  informing  us  that  Wonderland  ranks  as 
number  two  in  the  honor  roll  of  literature-inspired  tat- 
toos. Her  book  also  delves  into  the  videogame  adapta- 
tions of  Alice,  digital  wonderlands  of  zombie  Alices, 
meat-cleaver-Alices,  blood-spattered  Alices,  orphan-re- 
venging-Alices,  lunatic-punishing-Alices,  and  so  forth. 
Catherine  concluded  with  an  excerpt  from  Carroll’s 
letter  to  Henry  Savile  Clarke,  in  which  he  reminded 
the  dramatist  that  “there  should  be  no  suggestion 
even  of  coarseness”  in  his  adaptation  of  Wonderland.  As 
Billy  Pilgrim  said  (in  what  Catherine  informed  us  was 
the  most  popular  of  all  tattooed  literary  epigraphs), 
“so  it  goes.” 

At  that  point,  everyone  attending  split  into  sepa- 
rate groups  to  enjoy  a brief  tour  of  the  two  world-class 
collections  available  at  this  branch  of  the  Toronto 
Public  Library.  Martha  Scott,  the  librarian  of  the  Os- 
born Collection  of  Early  Children’s  Books,  welcomed 
us  to  this  truly  eye-popping  repository  of  over  80,000 
children’s  books  and  related  ephemera,  and  in  par- 
ticular, the  many  Carrollian  gems  that  she  had  laid 
out  for  our  examination.  The  items  shown  us  ranged 
from  first  editions  to  correspondence,  toys,  puzzles, 
artists’  books,  pamphlets,  pop-ups,  a veritable  paper 
(or  mostly  paper)  torrent  of  (mostly)  Alices  in  a diz- 
zying confusion  of  avatars.  Perhaps  the  crown  jewels 
of  the  Collection  were  the  nine  blocks  for  the  origi- 
nal Holiday  Snark  illustrations,  some  of  them  electro- 
types, others  the  original  boxwood  blocks — a genuine 
high-water  mark  in  Carrollian  illustration. 

Lorna  Toolis,  head  of  The  Merril  Collection  of 
Science  Fiction,  Speculation,  and  Fantasy,  welcomed 
us  to  her  noncirculating  research  collection  of  over 
75,000  items  of  science  fiction,  fantasy,  and  specu- 
lative fiction.  She  had  assiduously  researched  the 
collection  for  Carroll-related  SF/F  works,  some  of 
them  adaptations,  although  the  bulk  was  references 
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and  borrowings  of  Carroll  into  otherwise  unrelated 
works.  Samples  of  her  findings  were  at  hand  for  our 
examination,  and  they  were  quite  a mixed  bunch, 
ranging  from  Gilbert  Adair’s  Alice  Through  the  Needle’s 
Eye  to  Bryan  Talbot’s  graphic  novel  Alice  in  Sunderland 
(quite  a few  SF  graphic  novels  present)  to  countless 
short  story  references,  ranging  from  Harlan  Ellison 
to  the  bi-gendered  Lewis  Padgett.  One  particularly 
attractive  Carrollian  trope  for  SF/F  authors  turned 
out  to  be  the  Looking-Glass  chess  game.  Lorna  had 
unearthed  some  very  recondite  reworkings  and  refer- 
ences to  the  infamous  end-game,  ranging  from  E.  R. 
Burroughs  to  John  Brunner. 

After  a delicious  luncheon  of  sandwiches  and  as- 
sorted sweets  and  fruits  (although  absent  such  clas- 
sics from  the  Canadian  terroir  as  poutine  or  Coffee 
Crisps),  our  meeting  resumed  with  a presentation  by 
the  Canadian  artist  and  teacher  George  Walker.  His 
wood  engravings  for  the  Cheshire  Cat  Press  editions 
of  the  Alice  books  are  treasured  by  amateurs  of  both 
Carroll  and  the  hand-printed  book. 

Based  in  Grimsby,  Ontario,  the  Cheshire  Cat 
Press  was  active  from  1981  to  1998.  Bill  Poole  was  the 
typesetter,  and  Joseph  Brabant  was  the  editor  and  art 
director  of  the  letterpress  operation.  Over  the  course 
of  a leisurely  lunch — the  classic  method  of  seducing 
starving  artists — they  first  approached  George  with 
their  vision  of  a letterpress  Wonderland  and  Looking 
Glass,  a total  of  190  engravings,  in  limited  editions 
of  177  copies  each.  George  confessed  that  he  had  no 
idea  how  this  number  was  calculated,  but  a short  film 
he  screened  for  us  gave  a fascinating  over-the-shoul- 
der  look  at  the  setup  and  printing  of  the  books  and 
the  preparation  of  blocks. 

Several  technical  problems  complicated  the  la- 
borious process.  George’s  supply  of  engraving-qual- 
ity boxwood  ran  short,  and  it  was  decided  to  switch 
to  end-grained  blocks  of  Canadian  Maple,  a fitting 
choice  for  this,  the  first  Canadian  hand-printed  book. 
Another  problem  was  the  hoary,  pre-computer  and 
even  pre-Linotype  dilemma  of  making  certain  that 
one  didn’t  fall  short  of  characters  at  awkward  mo- 
ments. Since  the  total  number  of  characters  was  fi- 
nite, pages  had  to  be  broken  up  to  reuse  their  type, 
and  hence,  careful  attention  to  proofing  and  page  de- 
sign was  mandatory  (a  discipline  which  contemporary 
editors  and  art  directors  might  study  to  their  profit). 
Poole  had  to  carefully  calculate  page  breaks  and  al- 
lotted space  for  illustrations  well  in  advance,  and  woe 
betide  George  if  he  ran  over  or  short  of  his  allotted 
art  hole.  The  planning  and  work — both  mental  and 
manual — involved  in  these  projects  were  a deeply 
heartfelt  homage  to  Carroll  and  also  to  the  classical 
spirit  of  bookmaking,  a dedication  to  text  and  crafts- 
manship that  has  vanished  almost  entirely  from  the 
trade-book  side  of  things.  As  the  typesetter  Poole  ob- 


served, “It’s  wonderful  to  set  up  AAJW in  type  because 
it  sure  sticks  with  you.” 

George  had  been  given  several  copies  of  both 
books  for  his  own  use  and  had  sold  some  of  them  to 
collectors,  each  with  hand-colored  frontispieces  and 
a dazzling  variety  of  ingenious  bindings:  a clamshell 
chessboard  with  chess  pieces  in  compartments,  a mu- 
sic-box binding,  some  sewn-board  (or  Coptic)  bind- 
ings, debossed  bindings,  and  so  forth. 

Cheshire  Cat  had  also  issued  a reprint  of  Wonder- 
/and  but  with  additional  sketches  and  rejected  illustra- 
tions, again  in  177  copies:  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Toronto. 
Unfortunately,  the  Press  is  now  defunct,  its  type  and 
press  dispersed,  although  its  members  are  still  doing 
good  work  with  other  artists  and  typesetters.  George 
said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  tackle  this  material  again 
anyway;  his  relationship  with  Poole  and  Brabant  was 
unique  and  could  not  be  replicated.  Their  Wonder- 
land has  been  re-imagined  and  issued  as  a trade,  off- 
set book  by  another  Canadian  press,  The  Porcupine’s 
Quill,  with  whom  George  has  just  launched  his  most 
recent  book,  the  Wordless  Leonard  Cohen  Songbook. 

George  gave  everyone  in  attendance  a lovely 
three-color  letterpress  sheet  printing  of  “How  Doth 
the  Little  Crocodile,”  embellished  with  a cheerful, 
engraved  crocodile,  a perfect  keepsake  from  one  of 
Canada’s  top  Carrollian  artists. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  illustrator  Scott  Mc- 
Kowen,  whose  Punch  & Judy  studio  in  Stratford,  On- 
tario, has  made  quite  a name  for  itself  in  the  niche  of 
theatrical  illustration,  in  particular  with  the  Round- 
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about  Theatre  in  New  York  City  and  the  Shaw  Festival 
in  Niagara-on-the-Lake. 

Scott  works  in  scratchboard,  a form  of  illustration 
in  which  a specially  prepared  blank  sheet  of  Bristol  or 
illustration  board  is  coated  with  a smooth,  thin  layer 
of  black  India  ink.  The  artist  then  scratches  the  dried 
ink  away  to  reveal  the  white  underneath  it,  in  essen- 
tially a reversal  of  pen  and  ink  work,  but  using  any 
tool  that  fits  the  purpose — from  customized  scrapers 
to  X-Acto  blades  or  even  needles.  When  color  is  de- 
sired, the  art  is  scanned  and  colors  are  applied  digi- 
tally, usually  in  Photoshop.  The  older  system  of  color- 
ing with  dyes  and  inks  is  rarely  employed  anymore; 
Photoshop  tends  to  allow  more  flexibility  when  one 
is  dealing  with  indecisive  art  directors  and  clients.  In 
a grim  reminder  of  the  rapidly  devolving  options  left 
to  serious  illustrators,  Scott  recently  depleted  his  per- 
sonal stash  of  his  faithful  British  Essdee  scratchboard 
(factory  health  concerns — such  wimps,  eh?)  and  had 
to  resort  to  using  the  American  Ampersand  brand. 
So  far  it’s  proved  satisfactory,  although  one  dreads  to 
think  what  the  future  holds  for  all  such  high-end,  pro- 
fessional artists’  supplies. 

In  2002,  Scott  fielded  a cold  call  from  Karen  Nel- 
son, the  art  director  of  Sterling  Publisher.  They  were 
planning  a series  of  children’s  books,  perhaps  up  to 
ten  books  a year  with  approximately  five  or  six  full- 
page  illustrations,  an  especially  juicy  prospect  for  the 
more  classically  inclined  illustrator.  Scott  noted,  rath- 
er wryly,  that  the  public-domain  nature  of  the  texts 
was  the  most  probable  impetus  for  this  unexpected 
largesse;  the  absence  of  an  author’s  fee  allowed  an 
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illustrator’s  fee,  and  thus  the  creation  of  visually  at- 
tractive books  that  might  appeal  to  gift-giving  parents 
and  relatives  hoping  to  interest  their  youngsters  in 
the  fondly  remembered  classics  of  their  own  youth. 

It  was  Sterling’s  Wonderland  that  Scott  discussed 
with  us.  Using  slides,  he  explained  the  process  be- 
hind the  book’s  several  pictures,  focusing  in  particu- 
lar upon  the  striking,  vertiginous  cover  illustration  of 
Alice  tumbling  down  the  White  Rabbit’s  hole.  The 
basic  impetus  for  this  piece  had  come  from  his  fortu- 
itous visit  to  the  170-year-old  Parisian  taxidermy  shop, 
Deyrolle.  Scott’s  original  idea  had  been  to  sketch  vari- 
ous stuffed  rabbits  as  models  for  the  White  Rabbit  in 
other  illos,  but  the  cavernous,  shelf-lined,  nineteenth- 
century  atmosphere  of  the  shop  had  given  him  an 
excellent  idea  for  the  perfect  environment  for  a 
rabbit-hole.  He  took  several  snapshots  from  which  he 
prepared  rough  pencils  for  the  art  director  to  mull 
over. 

Scott  prefers  to  work  from  models  when  possible. 
He  confessed  that  drawing  from  his  head  was  not  his 
first  choice  for  figure  drawing,  and  so  he  also  took 
several  snapshots  of  a ten-year-old  girl,  Michaela  (who 
is  now  an  adult  student  at  University  of  Toronto), 
sprawled  upon  the  floor  in  an  approximation  of  Alice 
plunging  through  space.  The  child  was  dressed  in  an 
Alician  outfit  made  by  Scott’s  wife,  Christina,  who  is 
a dressmaker  for  the  Stratford  Theatre.  By  perching 
above  the  girl  on  a stepladder  and  utilizing  several 
strategically  placed  lights,  Scott  made  several  excel- 
lent photos  that  were  then  worked  up,  with  the  taxi- 
dermy background,  into  more  rough  pencils.  These 
were  then  modified,  with  Nelson’s  approval,  into  a 
final  black-and-white  scratchboard  illustration. 

Various  other  illustrations  from  the  book  dem- 
onstrated equal  freshness  and  skill.  The  main  thing, 
as  Scott  pointed  out,  is  that  he’s  still  working.  When 
pressed,  he  confessed  to  harboring  that  most  ancient 
and  universal  doubt  of  all  older  illustrators  trying  to 
endure  the  hysterically  comical  faddishness  of  the 
publishing  industry:  Do  the  art  directors  remember 
me?  Judging  by  his  Alice  work,  they  would  be  foolish 
not  to. 

Another  break  at  this  point  allowed  us  to  replen- 
ish our  inner  selves,  although  the  lack  of  Tim  Hor- 
ton’s coffee  or  a hot,  fried  beaverstail  was  another 
missed  chance  to  elevate  the  blood-sugar  levels  of 
American  Carrollians  to  the  nonsensical  potentiali- 
ties of  Canadian  cuisine. 

Our  next  speaker  was  David  Day,  a Canadian 
poet  and  author  with  over  forty  books  (in  twenty  lan- 
guages) under  his  belt  so  far.  American  readers  will 
probably  know  him  best  as  the  author  of  several  au- 
thoritative and  best-selling  works  on  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien, 
including  the  Tolkien  Bestiary.  His  latest  book,  Decod- 
ing Wonderland,  published  by  Doubleday  Canada  with 
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a foreword  by  ex-Python  Terry  Jones,  will  drop  in 
March  2015. 

David  has  devoted  the  last  fifteen  years  to  pon- 
dering the  complexities  of  the  Alice  books,  and  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  books  are  a sort  of 
encoded  memory  palace  designed  to  furnish  young 
Victorian  women  with  the  classical,  humanist  educa- 
tion that  was  being  lavished  almost  exclusively  upon 
their  brothers  at  that  time.  In  addition,  the  books  en- 
code one  of  the  most  basic  dilemmas  of  the  Victorian 
age,  the  growing  conflict  between  faith  and  reason. 
The  basic  template  of  the  stories  is  based  upon  the 
most  ancient  template  of  Western  thought,  the  myth- 
ological rituals  of  Persephone,  Isis,  and  Ishtar,  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries,  and  all  such  liminal  descents 
into  the  chthonic  depths  where  the  Truth  is  said  to 
conceal  itself. 

The  ramifications,  variations,  and  offshoots  of 
these  primal  myths  that  Alice  explores  stretch  out 
into  many  times  and  places.  The  White  Rabbit  is  a 
psychopomp  similar  to  Hermes  or  Puck  (Landseer’s 
painting  of  A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  explicitly  links 
Puck  with  a white  rabbit),  and  David  briefly  outlined 
the  animal’s  complex  typological  relationships,  teas- 
ing out  Rosicrucian  strands  interwoven  with  Kabbal- 
istic  arcana  and  Masonic  symbology,  some  of  them 
hidden  in  plain  sight  in  Oxford’s  Tom  Quad  where 
Carroll,  steeped  in  the  Greco-Roman  literary  tradi- 
tion, could  ponder  their  erudite  import. 

David  characterized  Alice’s  descent  down  the 
hole  as  a novel  species  of  Fibonacci’s  Rabbits,  with 
her  soft  landing  upon  the  ground  mimicking  the 
eternally  receding  horizon  of  the  Golden  Rectangle 
when  plotted  upon  Cartesian  axes.  This  descent  into 
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the  earth  would  germinate  into  Alice’s  photographic 
avatar  as  Julia  Margaret  Cameron’s  Pomona  and  Ceres. 

David  has  also  proposed  some  Alician  character 
assignments  that  might  intrigue  Carrollians,  some  of 
them  familiar,  others  quite  novel:  the  Caterpillar  as 
Thomas  De  Quincey,  the  Hatter  as  Charles  Kingsley, 
the  Duchess  as  Bishop  Wilberforce,  Father  William  as 
Benjamin  Jowett,  and  the  beloved  Bill  the  Lizard  as 
Disraeli. 

David  acknowledged  the  complex  nature  of  his 
thesis,  and  noted  that  it  sprang  from  the  portmanteau 
nature  of  Carrol’s  intellect,  where  every  concept  and 
person  is  multiplied  with  the  others  into  a dizzying 
complexity.  This  universal  impulse  of  all  sophisticat- 
ed art-making  does  tend  to  baffle  the  lesser  minds  of 
some  critics  who  assume  that  art-making  is  as  linear 
as  their  own  thought  processes.  Much  of  this  is  due 
to  the  specialized  nature  of  modern  criticism  (and 
education),  a tendency  that  David  sorted  into  five  ba- 
sic genres  of  Alician  criticism:  Alice  as  historical-social 
satire,  Alice  as  classical  mythmaking,  Alice  as  Theoso- 
phy (or  its  equivalent),  Aliceas  philosophy,  and  Alice 
as  mathematical-logical  speculation. 

In  any  case,  Alice  presents  itself  to  us  today  as  a 
sort  of  computer  program  whose  labyrinthine  chal- 
lenges are  triggered  by  the  tensions  of  formal  lan- 
guage versus  natural  language,  a tension  that  makes 
each  language  appear  nonsensical  to  the  other.  As 
David  noted,  the  real  problem  is  finding  the  right 
dictionary.  Various  mathematical  games  concealed  in 
the  Alice  books  highlight  this  interplay:  the  Pythago- 
rean nature  of  the  Gardener  Spades,  the  modular 
arithmetic  of  the  Hatter’s  price-tag,  and  even  the  con- 
cealment of  Fermat’s  Theorem  within  the  temporally 
stuck  Tea  Party. 

Other  scientific  controversies  of  the  time  are 
aired  out  in  the  Darwinian  satire  of  the  Duchess’s 
kitchen  and  her  protean  child-pig  (which  David  also 
pointed  out  was  a hidden  Doublet:  boy-bog-big-pig) . 
The  Cheshire  Cat  came  in  for  a theologically  flavored 
veterinary  examination.  After  a complex  exegesis, 
David  found  it  to  be  the  Christ  Church  Canons  grin- 
ning under  the  burden  of  their  accumulated  patristic 
catenary. 

On  the  whole,  David’s  book  appears  to  be  a high- 
ly original,  holistic  look  at  Alice  through  the  lens  of 
structural  mythology,  colored  by  the  accumulated 
philosophical  and  scientific  anxieties  of  the  last  two 
millennia,  perhaps  one  of  the  bolder  and  more  origi- 
nal offerings  to  the  public  for  the  impending  sesqui- 
centennial. 

The  final  speaker  for  the  day  was  Cindy  Bisaillon, 
an  author,  director,  and  producer  in  film,  print,  TV, 
and  radio.  She  is  a regular  contributor/ director  for 
the  CBC  Radio  Two’s  program  Ideas,  for  which  she 
recently  created  the  two-episode  series  “Curiouser 
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and  Curiouser”  (still  available  at  this  time  on  the 
CBC’s  online  site).  Participants  included  several  lead- 
ing Carrollians,  including  Edward  Wakeling,  Jenny 
Woolf,  and  Mark  Richards. 

Cindy  first  met  Alice  in  childhood  and  was  deeply 
impressed  by  her  strong  character  and  bearing,  the 
perfect  role  model  for  any  young  woman.  She  de- 
cided to  devote  a radio  program  to  Alice  after  read- 
ing Jenny  Woolf  s The  Mystery  of  Lewis  Carroll,  focusing 
upon  what  was  for  her  the  essential  point:  How  did 
Alice  fit  into  Carroll’s  personal  life? 

There  were  several  aspects  of  Carroll  that  fur- 
nished considerable  food  for  thought:  For  instance, 
the  contemporary  emergence  of  Darwinism  must 
have  been  a critical  intellectual  and  religious  chal- 
lenge for  him.  The  implications  of  this  conflict  were 
obvious  to  the  scientifically  educated  and  curious 
Carroll,  and  Cindy  thought  that  his  photographs 
might  provide  a clue  to  his  personal  resolution  of  this 
tricky  issue — in  particular,  a series  of  photographs  of 
scientific  specimens  that  he’d  done  for  the  Natural 
History  Museum  that  seemed  to  illustrate  a synthetic 
approach  to  the  natural  sciences  with  their  elegant, 
abstracted  designs  and  textures.  Perhaps  these  pho- 
tographs and  Darwin’s  ideas  had  somehow  evolved 
together  over  time  in  his  head? 

Bisaillon  highlighted  Franzisca  Kohlt’s  obser- 
vation that  the  sleeves  of  Tenniel’s  Caterpillar  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  puffy  sleeves  of  a bishop’s 
chemise,  such  as  “Soapy”  Sam  Wilberforce  was  often 
depicted  wearing.  Wilberforce  was  publicly  bested  by 
Thomas  Huxley  in  their  celebrated  debate  upon  Dar- 
winism in  1860,  and  perhaps  the  Caterpillar’s  query 
“Who  are  you?”  is  Wilberforce ’s  existential  challenge 
to  Huxley. 

Portals  are  a major  mechanism  in  the  Alice  books, 
and  what  is  a camera  lens  but  a portal  for  light,  a sort 
of  glass,  darkly,  through  which  truth  might  be  re- 
vealed? Cindy  noted  that  in  the  Greek  original  of  the 
New  Testament,  mirror  is  esoptron,  eoojvtgov,  which 
also  denotes  a lens.  Is  the  Caterpillar  participating  in 
an  encoded  Biblical  debate  triggered  by  the  spiritual 
dilemma  posed  by  Darwinism  to  an  educated  Victo- 
rian clergyman? 

Another  Carrollian  theme  that  fascinated  Cindy 
was  the  railway  car  scene  in  Looking-Glass.  The  newly 
invented  steam  locomotive  and  train  was  first  em- 
ployed in  the  UK  near  Dodgson’s  beloved  Rectory  in 
Yorkshire.  It  must  have  made  a powerful  impression 
on  the  young  boy,  this  noisy,  massive  compressor  of 
time-and-space  rushing  by.  It  was  upon  such  trains 
that  the  young  Dodgson  visited  his  uncle  Skeffington, 
who  not  only  introduced  him  to  the  novel  art  of  pho- 
tography but  was  also  a Lunacy  Commissioner  and 
might  have  furnished  the  young  man  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  personally  meet  with  genuinely  mad  people, 


an  experience  that  would  have  been  quite  disturbing 
to  a young,  sheltered  boy. 

With  presentations  finished,  all  must  have  priz- 
es. Lots  were  drawn  to  hand  out  various  Carrollian 
goodies  such  as  tea  mugs,  bottled  beers,  and  print- 
ed matter  to  everyone  attending.  When  the  good- 
ies were  gone,  our  new  president,  Stephanie  Lovett, 
thanked  our  outgoing  president,  treasurer,  and  secre- 
tary, Mark  Burstein,  Fran  Abeles,  and  Clare  Imholtz 
respectively,  for  their  devoted  efforts  in  performing 
their  many  duties.  She  noted  that  under  their  lead- 
ership, the  Society’s  recent  publications  had  become 
particularly  impressive  and  a genuine  hallmark  of  the 
LCSNA,  with  such  works  as  the  Gardner  Festschrift 
attracting  many  favorable  comments.  And  with  those 
final  plaudits,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Many  members  and  guests  gathered  later  that 
evening  at  Oleg  and  Natalia  Lipchenko’s  house  in 
North  York  for  an  excellent,  much  labored-over  din- 
ner of  what  this  writer  assumes  were  Ukrainian  good- 
ies. Enjoying  a wide  variety  of  delicious  dishes  and 
fine  beverages,  members  caught  up  with  each  other 
and,  additionally,  caught  a fascinating  glimpse  of 
both  Oleg’s  and  Tania  Ianovskaia’s  superb  artwork  in 
the  flesh,  the  perfect  dessert  to  a truly  perfect  day. 

As  I could  not  attend  Sunday’s  fete,  I turn  the 
reporting  over  to  Mark: 

On  Sunday,  a drive  through  the  gorgeous  Ontar- 
ian countryside  took  us  to  the  home  and  Foley  stu- 
dio of  Andy  Malcolm  and  his  wife,  Robin  Bain.  For 
a while  there  was  much  milling  about,  and  ooh-ing 
and  aah-ing  over  Andy’s  fine  Carroll  collection,  not 
to  mention  posters  and  DVDs  of  the  many  extraordi- 
nary movies  he’s  been  involved  with  (IMDb  lists  over 


Cindy  Biassion 
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500  credits!).  He’s  won  21  major  sound  awards  (Pri- 
metime Emmy,  Gemini,  Genie,  Golden  Reel)  and  has 
been  nominated  for  22  others.  So  what  in  the  world 
is  a Foley? 

Foley  artists,  named  for  the  man  who  helped 
create  the  art  form,  Jack  Donovan  Foley  (head  of 
the  sound  crew  on  Universal’s  Show  Boat,  released  in 
1929),  belong  to  that  category  of  professions  whose 
job  it  is  to  not  be  noticed.  From  Andy’s  Footsteps  Stu- 
dios website: 

Foley  is  a part  of  the  post-production 
sound  process  where  sound  effects  are 
performed  and  recorded  in  time  with 
an  edited  film.  Creating  “real”  sound- 
ing Foley  is  about  having  the  right  prop, 
performing  the  effect  accurately,  and  re- 
cording it  in  the  correct  acoustic  space. 

Foley  covers  an  incredibly  wide  range 
of  sounds  that  are  added  to  a film  during 
post-production;  everything  from  falling 
debris  to  footsteps,  to  garment  rustles,  to 
cutlery  clinks,  sloshing  water,  sword  hits, 
kissing  ...  you  name  it.  Film  sets  and  many 


film  props  are  traditionally  constructed  of 
very  different  materials  than  they  are  made 
to  portray.  That’s  where  Foley  comes  to  the 
dramatic  rescue,  replacing  hollow  plywood 
footsteps,  foam-rubber  pipe  hits,  rubber 
swords,  and  candy-glass  bottle  breaks  with 
realistic  or  enhanced  “movie”  sound. 

We  first  wandered  around  his  various  rooms,  ex- 
amining all  kinds  of  surfaces  for  walking,  from  wood 
to  straw;  a large  number  of  doors;  500  pairs  of  shoes; 
various  costumes  and  fabrics;  and  a host  of  props.  Fi- 
nally as  we  gathered  in  the  acoustically  configurable 
main  chamber,  where  giant  mixing  consoles  hid  in 
the  background,  he  explained  his  plan  for  the  morn- 
ing: to  turn  us  all  into  Foley  artists. 

The  scene  involved  was  from  Tim  Burton’s  Al- 
ice in  Wonderland,  set  in  the  White  Queen’s  kitchen, 
where  she,  with  the  help  of  the  March  Hare,  creates 
a magic  potion  for  Alice.  As  we  watched  the  scene  on 
a monitor,  each  of  us  (one  at  a time)  was  asked  to  do 
something:  pour  liquid,  pop  a “buttered  finger”  into 
a pot,  smash  a plate  against  a door,  whatever. 


Andy  Malcolm  in  his  studio. 
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One  often  overlooked  aspect  of  Foley  is  that  char- 
acters or  actions  that  are  not  onscreen  may  still  be 
making  sounds.  For  instance,  I was  to  do  the  footsteps 
of  the  March  Hare  by  using  gloves  on  my  hands  against 
a wooden  floor,  to  mimic  his  light,  manic  tread.  When 
he  was  oncreen,  I could  match  my  sounds  with  his 
footsteps,  but  when  he  was  offscreen,  did  he  just  stop 
making  noises  or  did  he  continue  his  frenzied  mo- 
tions? Another  subtle  aspect  to  the  art  is  in  correcting 
mistakes  in  editing;  for  instance,  if  you  look  at  this 
scene  carefully  in  the  real  movie,  you’ll  see  that  the 
White  Queen  pops  a decanter  open  twice,  from  two 
different  angles;  what  to  do  there? 

After  we  were  done  and  the  sounds  skillfully 
mixed,  we  watched  the  scene  with  our  Foley  in  place, 
followed  by  Footsteps  Studio’s  version.  Whoa!  None 
of  us  will  watch  movies  in  quite  the  same  way  again. 

Andy’s  colleagues — Goro  Koyama,  Stephen  Muir, 
Jack  Heeren,  Sandra  Fox — added  much  to  the  mix,  if 
you’ll  forgive  the  phrasing. 


Andy  shows  Charlie  Lovett  how  to  make  a sound. 


All  photos  in  this  article  not  other- 
wise credited  are  by  Mark  Burstein. 


This  was  followed  by  a screening  of  a 17-minute 
portion  of  Andy’s  work  in  progress,  which  will  be  a 
feature-length  documentary  called  Something  about 
Alice,  whose  theme  is  Alice  in  popular  culture.  Many 
familiar  talking  heads  were  cheered,  and  Amdy  will  be 
filming  and  interviewing  at  the  Alicel50  gatherings 
next  year  and  hopes  to  release  the  film  in  2016. 

We  were  then  treated  to  a sumptuous  lunch, 
much  delicious  conversation,  a demonstration  of 
flash-mobbing  as  April/Madison’s  recitation  of  “Jab- 
berwocky”  evolved  into  a spontaneous  and  enthusias- 
tic choral  rendering,  and,  eventually,  poignant  fare- 
wells. All  in  all,  a skookum  time  all  aboot  the  Great 
White  North,  eh? 


Stephanie  Lovett,  our  new  president 


Mark  Richards,  chairman  emeritus  of  the  Lewis  Carroll  Society  (UK) 
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LILA  IN  THE  LAND  OF  ILLUSION 

BYRON  W.  SEWELL 

^ 


I recently  acquired  a slightly  abused  copy  of  Swami 
Bhaktipada’s  Lila  in  the  Land  of  Illusion:  A Retelling 
of  Lewis  Carroll's  Alice  in  Wonderland  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  Lila ) for  my  wife’s  Carroll  collection. 
Thinking  that  I had  stumbled  across  an  unknown, 
or  at  least  obscure,  Indian  parody  of  Alice  written  in 
English,  I was  surprised  to  discover  that  it  had  been 
written  and  published  in  Vrindaban,  West  Virginia 
(located  near  Morgantown, 
the  home  of  West  Virginia 
University)  in  1987,  veri- 
tably right  under  my  very 
nose.  I have  a keen  interest 
in  wrhat  I have  for  decades 
loosely  lumped  into  the 
cluttered  category7  of  uAli- 
cian  parodies.”  I WTOte  to 
our  Editor  proposing  that  I 
submit  an  article  about  this 
parody  for  publication  in 
the  KL.  I had  copied  Mark 
Burstein,  w7ho  responded 
that  he  had  a pristine  copy 
in  his  collection,  a gift  from 
August  A,  Imholtz,  Jr,  who 
had  procured  several  cop- 
ies in  1990.  So,  it  wasn't 
nearly  as  obscure  as  I had 
imagined. 

Mark  also  brought  up 
an  interesting  issue,  stat- 
ing, “I  take  issue  with  your 
calling  it  a ‘parody.’  The 
intention  is  didactic,  not 
humorous,  and  I wrould 
think  the  proper  term  is 
‘pastiche.’”  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  Lila  is 
didactic.  As  to  whether  Lila  is  parody  or  pastiche  sent 
me  to  the  dictionary7,  where  I found  these  subtleties:  A 
parody  is  something  in  which  the  style  of  the  author  is 
closely  imitated  for  comic  effect  or  in  ridicule  (often 
a feeble  or  ridiculous  imitation  and  entertainment); 
a pastiche  employs  a generally  lighthearted  tongue- 
in-cheek  imitation  of  another’s  style  that,  although 
jocular,  is  usually  respectful  and  is  often  an  incongru- 
ous combination  of  things  from  different  sources  (a 


hodgepodge) . After  examining  Lila  in  tight  of  these 
distinctions,  it  seems  to  me  that  “parody”  fits  it  best, 
since  the  text  is  very  close  to  the  original  with  occa- 
sional word  substitutions  or  character  transforma- 
tions. However,  Mark  is  probably  correct,  and  I defer 
to  his  expertise. 

The  dealer  from  whom  I purchased  our  copy,  in 
spite  of  attempting  to  sell  the  book,  bluntly  described 

the  illustrations  (attrib- 
uted to  the  anonymous 
“New  Vrindaban  Commu- 
nity Artists”)  as  an  abomi- 
nable  attempt  at  Tenniel’s 
iconic  style.  However,  to 
my  eye,  they  are  certainly 
no  wrorse  than  (and  even 
better  than)  the  Tenniel- 
esque  illustrations  that 
have  appeared  in  some  of 
the  political  parodies  that 
have  been  foisted  on  the 
public  over  the  past  cen- 
tury (for  example,  those  in 
Alice  in  Bennetland  [Camp- 
bell River,  B.  C.:  Dog  Island 
Enterprize,  1972]  truly  are 
an  abomination).  In  fact, 
both  of  the  colorful  front 
and  back  wrappers  on  Lila 
are  quite  nice,  especially 
the  one  on  the  back,  which 
depicts  Lila  in  a showTer  of 
cards.  Unfortunately,  these 
are  more  the  exception 
than  the  rule. 

In  order  to  under- 
stand Lila,  the  reader  needs  to  know7  a little  about 
New  Vrindaban,  an  ISKCON  (Hare  Krishna)  inten- 
tional community  founded  in  1968  in  the  town  of 
Vrindiban.  In  his  preface  to  Lila,  Swami  Bhaktipada 
explains  that  he  wanted  the  children  of  the  commu- 
nity to  read  literature  that  did  not  violate  the  primary 
principle  of  Krishna  Consciousness.  In  response  to 
this  desire,  he  thought,  “What  better  place  to  start 
than  Lewis  Carroll’s  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland ? 
Surely  this  favorite  of  many  children  and  more  than 
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a few  adults  for  over  120  years  should  be  allowed  to 
work  its  charm  on  a Krishna  Conscious  audience.” 
Lila  is  perhaps  best  understood  as  a text  to  teach  im- 
pressionable young  children  the  principles  of  vegetar- 
ianism as  practiced  by  adherents  of  the  Hare  Krishna 
movement.  My  friend  Satish  Bodepu,  a strict  vegetar- 
ian and  devout  Hindu  (though  personally  a devotee 
of  Shiva),  explained  to  me  that  any  food  that  is  con- 
sumed by  a Hindu  devotee  should  first  be  presented 
as  an  “offering”  to  the  god  or  goddess  before  being 
consumed  by  that  specific  devotee.  In  other  words, 
the  devotee  should  be  conscious  of  the  god  or  god- 
dess in  whatever  he  or  she  does,  and  act  accordingly. 

The  reader  immediately  encounters  Lila ’s  didac- 
tic message  in  the  first  few  lines  of  the  retelling: 

Lila  Devi  Dasi  was  getting  very  tired  of  sitting 
by  her  sister  in  the  garden  and  having  noth- 
ing to  do.  Once  or  twice  she  looked  at  the 
book  her  sister  was  reading,  but  it  had  no 
pictures.  “What’s  the  use  of  a book  without 
pictures  of  Krishna?” 

This  didactic  approach  is  used  extensively  in 
the  retelling,  with  numerous  references  to  the  Ve- 
dic  scriptures  and  the  Hindu  pantheon  (primarily 
Krishna),  as  well  as  instruction  in  the  benefits 
of  a healthy  vegetarian  diet  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  such  things  as  smoking  and 
drinking  alcoholic  beverages. 

Lila  Devi  Dasi  is  obviously  the 
equivalent  name  for  Alice  in  this 
retelling.  The  Hindi  term  Lila 
(pronounced  “Leela”)  literally 
means  “play”  or  “adventure,”  and 
is  a common  Hindu  female  name. 

However,  theologically,  the  term  re- 
fers to  a Hindu  god  (such  as  Krishna) 
incarnating  from  the  spirit  realm  into 
the  natural  world  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
sisting evil.  Devi  is  a Hindi  term  for  any  god- 
dess in  the  Hindu  pantheon,  and  again  is  a com- 
mon given  name  for  Hindu  girls.  Dasi  is  a Hindi  term 
meaning  “female  devotee.”  So,  one  possible  meaning 
of  the  full  name  Lila  Devi  Dasi,  in  the  context  of  the 
title,  might  arguably  be:  “The  Adventures  of  a Female 
Devotee  in  the  Land  of  Illusion”  or  even  “The  Playful 
Adventures  of  a Krishna  Devotee  in  the  Land  of  Illu- 
sion.” However,  exactly  what  Bhaktipada  intended  is 
uncertain.  I can’t  write  and  ask  him,  since  he  passed 
away  in  2011. 

Not  to  belabor  this  too  much,  it  is  perhaps  in- 
structive to  read  an  abbreviated  portion  of  Lila’s 
conversation  with  the  Caterpillar  (who,  incidentally, 
is  eating  rasgulla,  a very  popular  Bengali  sweet  made 
from  cow’s  milk,  not  smoking  an  unhealthy  hookah) 
about  her  rapid  size  changes: 


“I  would  think  you  ’ll  feel  a bit  strange, 
won’t  you?  ” 

“Not  a bit,  ” said  the  Caterpillar. 

“Well,  perhaps  your  feelings  are  dif- 
ferent than  mine,  ” said  Lila.  “All  I know 
is  it  would  feel  very  different  to  me.  ” 

“You?”  said  the  Caterpillar  haugh- 
tily. “Who  are  you  ? Do  you  know  ? Do 
you  think  you  are  that  body?” 

“Well,  no,  ” said  Lila,  a little  frus- 
trated. “Well,  I mean. . . ” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  said  the  Caterpillar. 

“I  mean — I know  I’m  not  this  body,  ” said 
Lila,  “but  it  keeps  changing  sizes  and — ” 

“Bodily  identification,  ” said  the 
Caterpillar,  “you  are  in  maya.  ” 

“Well,  it’s  quite  exasperating,  ” said  Lila. 

“Not  if  you  know  who  you  really  are.  ...” 

The  brief  glossary  at  the  back  of  the  book  ex- 
plains that  maya  means  “illusion,”  which  further 
helps  one  understand  the  meaning  of  Lila’s  title  and 
emphasizes  the  dreamlike  state  of  the  story.  One 
might  paraphrase  Carroll  here  as  asking,  “Life,  what 
is  it  but  maya ?” 

A few  other  examples  may  also  be  of  interest. 
Chapter  VII  has  been  transformed  into  “A 
Mad  Lassi  Party.”  Lassi  is  “a  cooling,  milk- 
based  drink.”  In  my  ignorance  of  such 
things,  I couldn’t  understand  why 
the  adaptors  had  substituted  milk 
for  tea,  which  I thought  would  have 
been  a natural  choice  for  an  Indi- 
an party,  since  masala  chai  (a  very 
popular  mixed-spice  tea,  made  by 
brewing  black  tea  with  a mixture  of 
Indian  spices  and  herbs)  is  so  closely 
associated  with  India.  Satish  explained 
to  me  that  milk  is  the  beverage  of  choice 
at  all  Hindu  temples  for  several  reasons. 

First,  its  sacred  bovine  origin  lends  it  consider- 
able ritual  powers.  Second,  the  otherwise  ubiquitous 
beverage  of  tea  is  regarded  as  inappropriate,  because 
caffeine  (black  tea  is  famous  for  its  high  caffeine  con- 
tent) is  a stimulant.  ( In  any  event,  at  a typical  festival 
or  celebration  in  a Hindu  temple,  the  primary  bev- 
erages served  are  milk-based.  This  allusion  to  milk 
helps  one  understand  why  the  Mock  Turde  has  been 
transformed  into  the  “Powdered  Cow.”  The  illustra- 
tions of  the  Tenniel-esque  Powdered  Cow  depict  her 
as  resembling  a Mock  Cow  with  her  body  constructed 
from  a carton  of  “condensed  powdered  milk”  (in- 
stead of  a turtle  shell).  Obviously,  a vegetarian  is  not 
about  to  eat  turtle  soup  (either  mock  or  real).  For  the 
moment,  imagine  yourself  at  a Hindu  temple,  listen- 
ing to  the  Powdered  Cow  as  she  sings  with  a sitar  ac- 
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companiment  (as  so  effectively  employed  in  Jonathan 
Miller’s  film  adaptation  of  Alice): 

Beautiful  milk,  so  pure  and  white, 

Let  us  drink  our  milk  tonight. 

Who  for  such  dharma  would  not  offer  silk? 

Milk  of  the  evening,  beautiful  milk! 

Beautiful  milk!  Who  cares  for  meat, 

Fish,  or  eggs,  or  chicken  feet? 

Who  would  not  give  money  and  home? 

Beautiful  milk,  covered  with  foam? 

Beau — ootiful  mii — iilk! 

Beau — ootiful  mii — iilk! 

Mii — iilk  of  the  e — e — evening, 

Beautiful,  Beauti— FUL  MILK!” 

One  personal  disappointment  in  the  illustrations 
is  that  the  Cheshire  Cat  is  an  obvious  Disney  knockoff, 


which  looks  very  much  out  of  place.  I can’t  help  won- 
dering why  the  illustrators  and  author  didn’t  trans- 
pose the  Cheshire  Cat  into  a Bengal  Tiger  instead; 
in  my  view,  this  was  an  unfortunate  lost  opportunity. 
Perhaps  the  American  members  of  the  New  Vrinda- 
ban  Community  have  been  so  influenced  by  Disney’s 
version  that  they  were  unable  to  see  past  his  familiar 
buck  toothed  grin. 

In  case  you  were  wondering,  yes,  the  equivalent  of 
the  Lobster  Quadrille  incorporates  the  familiar  Hare 
Krishna  mantra  as  a refrain.  If  you  are  old  enough  to 
remember  The  Beatles,  then  perhaps  I can  induce 
you  once  again  into  a sort  of  Indian  reverie  where 
you  can  hear  them  singing  the  refrain  of  George  Har- 
rison’s “My  Sweet  Lord.”  If  you  are  too  young,  then 
you  may  have  to  go  onto  YouTube  and  listen. 
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HOWARD  CHANG 


LEWIS  CARROLL’S  DOUBLETS 

Readers  of  Vanity  Fair  were  challenged  to  play  a new 
type  of  puzzle  provided  by  Lewis  Carroll  from  March 
29  to  July  26,  1879.  Originally  called  Word-Links  in 
his  diary,  the  Doublets  were  invented  on  Christmas 
Day  in  1877  by  Lewis  Carroll  for  two  young  ladies  who 
had  nothing  to  do,  and  were  later  developed  to  a full- 
fledged  85-page  third  edition  in  1880. 

Carroll  explained  the  rules  of  the  game  in  his 
1879  first  edition:1 

Two  words  are  proposed,  of  the  same  length: 
and  the  Puzzle  consists  of  linking  these  to- 
gether by  interposing  other  words,  each  of 
which  shall  differ  from  the  next  word  in  one 
letter  only  ...  As  an  example,  the  word  ‘head’ 
may  be  changed  into  ‘tail’  by  interposing 
the  words  ‘heal,  teal,  tell,  tali’.  I call  the  two 
given  words  ‘a  Doublet’,  the  interposed  words 
‘Links’,  and  the  entire  series  ‘a  Chain’  ... 

Like  the  Alice  stories,  Carroll’s  Doublets  have  en- 
joyed popularity  in  English-speaking  countries  ever 
since.  Under  the  entry  Word  Ladder  in  Wikipedia,2 
other  languages  such  as  Catalan,  French,  Italian,  and 
Dutch  boast  their  own  version  of  games  with  similar 
rules.  While  it  seems  easy  for  languages  written  in  the 
Roman  alphabet  to  transform  a word  to  another  by 
replacing  one  letter  at  a time,  the  possibility  of  play- 
ing the  same  word  games  in  the  Chinese  writing  sys- 
tem remains  in  question. 

I started  to  experiment  with  Chinese  doublets  in 
2006.  In  consideration  of  the  features  and  limitations 
of  the  Chinese  characters,  some  bending  of  Carroll's 
rules  is  required.  Following  these  modified  rules, 
which  I will  introduce  later,  I came  up  with  nearly  300 
Chinese  Doublets  before  I decided  to  share  my  inven- 
tion with  some  friends  in  the  LCSNA  in  December 
2012.  Through  the  kind  assistance  of  Alan  Tannen- 
baum,  past  president  of  LCSNA,  my  English  Power- 
Point with  Chinese  examples  was  forwarded  to  some 
knowledgeable  Carrollians.  I am  pretty  sure  they  do 
not  read  Chinese;  however  they  appreciated  the  idea 
and  replied  with  encouraging  responses. 

Chris  Morgan  said,  “Wow — this  is  really  fascinat- 
ing. Great  work,  Howard!  I would  definitely  like  to 
cite  your  work  in  the  Games  and  Puzzles  Pamphlets 


book  I'm  editing  for  the  LCSNA.”  Edward  Wakeling 
concurred,  saying,  “Yes,  an  amazing  piece  of  work,” 
and  even  proposed  a new  challenge:  “turn  a HORSE 
into  the  FIELD”  (which  I have  failed,  so  far,  to  do). 
Will  Shortz  also  encouraged  my  efforts. 

In  addition  to  private  discussions  with  my  friends 
and  family,  I also  introduced  my  Chinese  Doublets, 
fancifully  renamed  “The  Dragon-Phoenix  Transfor- 
mation with  a slash  indicating  the 

difference  between  Traditional  and  Simplified  Chi- 
nese, as  is  done  throughout  this  article,  to  a Chinese 
audience  on  September  17,  2014,  when  I gave  a talk 
on  science  and  games  in  Lewis  Carroll’s  works,  at  the 
National  Central  University  in  Taiwan.  The  result  was 
amazingly  effective.  The  audience,  ranging  from  chil- 
dren to  high  school  and  university  students,  parents, 
professors,  and  professionals,  were  quick  to  come  up 
with  more  than  one  solution  to  my  quiz  after  hearing 
my  explanation  of  rules  and  examples. 

THE  CHINESE  WRITING  SYSTEM 

Some  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  Chinese 
writing  system  is  helpful  for  a better  understanding 
of  the  Chinese  Doublets.  The  basic  components  of  a 
Chinese  word  are  characters.  Each  word  may  contain 
one  or  more  characters,  and  a character  is  composed 
of  one  or  more  parts.  A special  kind  of  part  called 
radicals,  of  which  there  are  more  than  two  hundred, 
are  used  to  categorize  characters  in  a traditional  dic- 
tionary. For  example,  the  radical  (female)  is  used 
as  a semantic  indicator  of  characters  relating  to  the 
feminine  or  womanhood,  such  as: 


m 

& 

older 

younger 

gracefully 

sister 

sister 

charming 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Chinese  are  pretty  skillful 
with  wordplays  involving  radicals.  The  following  cou- 
plets may  serve  as  an  example: 

wwwm  ’ Att-mmM  / wmmm  > 

HUMS  - H/J\&&gftfcB§  / HUH®  > H/Mt 

A hybrid  translation  of  which  means: 

WWWM,  eight  kings  (3E.)  share  an  identical  face; 
HHIII1,  four  ghosts  (M)  harbor  different  hearts. 
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The  principle  for  forming  a Chinese  Doublet  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  English:  A pair  of  words  opposite 
in  meaning  or  with  semantic  connections  is  given  at 
the  start.  The  basic  skills  for  activating  a Chinese  Dou- 
blet are  addition,  deletion,  or  substitution.  The  parts 
being  added,  deleted,  or  substituted  in  most  cases  are 
radicals.  Bearing  in  mind  that  Chinese  characters  are 
not  typed  and  spelled  like  English  words  but  encoded 
and  displayed  in  graphic  form,  the  idea  of  addition, 
deletion,  or  substitution  actually  entails  the  introduc- 
tion of  a new  character  with  or  without  the  desired 
part,  as  when  changing  MALE  to  FEMALE  below: 


Traditional 

Chinese 


Pen 


Simplified 

Chinese 


Pen 


Ink 


Ink 


4.  Use  either  traditional  characters  or  simplified 
characters  only,  as  indicated  by  the  Doublet  or 
otherwise  as  assigned.  Mixed  use  of  both  writing 
systems  is  not  acceptable.  Differences  in  each 
writing  system  may  call  for  different  approaches, 
such  as  changing  HEAD  to  TAIL  (of  an  animal), 
as  below: 


Male 


Addition 


Substitution 


Female 

Traditional 

Chinese 

m - 

II 

Deletion 

Head 

new  part, 

Simplified 

Chinese 

% - ^ 

the  first 

Head 

Doublet  character,  and  by  means  of  substitution,  the 
is  maintained  while  a new  part  is  introduced,  get- 
ting ready  to  embark  on  the  resolution  before  the 
is  deleted.  Since  the  game  sometimes  requires  the 
use  of  rare  or  archaic  characters,  access  to  an  Internet 
dictionary  will  be  helpful. 

The  Chinese  writing  system  was  split  into  tradi- 
tional and  simplified  characters  in  the  1950s.  Some  of 
the  characters  in  these  two  systems  are  dramatically 
different.  Nowadays,  the  traditional  Chinese  charac- 
ters are  used  in  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Macau,  and  most 
overseas  Chinese  communities,  while  the  simplified 
Chinese  characters  are  used  in  mainland  China,  Ma- 
laysia, and  Singapore.  For  the  benefit  of  the  readers, 
whenever  Chinese  characters  are  mentioned,  they 
will  be  presented  in  both  traditional  and  simplified 
Chinese,  unless  it  makes  no  difference. 


Tail 


Tail 


5.  Each  new  character  in  the  Chain  must  contain 
part  of  the  preceding  one  without  consideration 
of  the  difference  in  arrangements,  as  in  turning 
MALE  to  FEMALE  above. 

6.  Radicals  with  etymological  equivalence  are  also 
acceptable,  such  as  J] (knife)  = Ij , A (man)  = \ , 
7jC  (water)  = y , (X.  (fire)  and  so  forth.  Con- 
trariwise, some  radicals  are  etymologically  differ- 
ent but  similar  in  shape,  such  as  H for  meat  and 
moon,  and  the  right  and  left  |5 's  (city  or  hill). 

7.  With  a Chinese  word  containing  more  than  one 
character,  each  character  may  be  changed  at  the 
same  step.  The  Links  are  not  required  to  con- 
stitute meaningful  words.  In  the  example  below, 
from  WAR.  to  PEACE,  the  Links  do  not  carry  any 
meaning: 


RULES  FOR  THE  CHINESE  DOUBLETS 

1.  The  words  with  the  same  number  of  characters 
given  to  be  linked  together  constitute  a Doublet, 
the  interposed  words  are  the  Links,  and  the  en- 
tire series  a Chain.  The  object  is  to  complete  the 
Chain  with  the  least  possible  number  of  Links. 

2.  All  characters  available  in  standard  Chinese 
typing  software  are  admissible.  Dialectal  or  Re- 
gional characters,  such  as  those  borrowed  from 
Cantonese,  Singaporean  Chinese  or  Japanese 
writing  software  will  not  be  accepted,  unless 
otherwise  indicated. 

3.  A component  may  be  added  to  or  deleted  from  a 
character,  or  replaced  with  another  component, 
to  activate  the  change.  Deletion  and  addition 
taking  place  consecutively  may  be  considered  as 
one  substitution.  Example:  Dip  PEN  into  INK: 


Traditional 

Chinese 

!c# 

tictf 

iof? 

War 

(no 

(no 

Peace 

meaning) 

meaning) 

Simplified 

Chinese 

- Kit  - 

JQif 

War 

(no 

(no 

Peace 

meaning) 

meaning ) 

CHALLENGE  FROM  MARTIN  GARDNER 

On  page  87  of  The  Universe  in  a Handkerchiefs  Martin 
Gardner  asks, 

Is  there  a closed  chain,  I wonder,  that 
changes  SPRING  to  SUMMER  to  AUTUMN 
to  WINTER,  then  back  to  SPRING?  If  so, 
what  is  the  shortest  solution? 

What  he  refers  to,  as  noted  by  Lewis  Carroll  in  his 
Doublets,  is  the  fact  that  “it  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  state 
that  it  is  de  rigueur  that  the  links  should  be  English 
words.”  But  what  seems  impossible  in  one  language 
may  turn  out  to  be  otherwise  in  another.  Chinese 
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Doublets  seems  to  tackle  this  challenge  with  ease — 
and  more  remarkably,  with  two  solutions.  The  second 
solution  reveals  the  surprising  fact  that  the  Chinese 
have  been  sensibly  using  trees  (7fs)  to  mark  the  varia- 
tions of  the  seasons  for  as  long  as  the  Chinese  can 
remember: 


SOLUTION  1 
Spring 


. Using  different  radicals 

Summer 


JJ& 

& 

Winter 

¥ 

m 

IA 

Autumn 

SOLUTION  2.  Using  only  the  radical  “tree  7fC 


Spring 


Summer 


Please  note  that  the  above  Triplet  would  be  the  same 
in  simplified  Chinese  characters  except  for  |h  (cats), 
which  would  be  IS . Also,  this  could  be  an  English 
Triplet.  My  solution: 

MICE  mace  mate  mats  CATS 
CATS  cots  dots  DOGS 
DOGS  dons  done  dine  mine  MICE. 

LEWIS  CARROLL’S  DOUBLETS 

AND  THEIR  CHINESE  COUNTERPARTS 

More  examples  of  the  Chinese  Doublets  can  be  found 
in  the  tables  below.  The  first  table  includes  some  of 
the  original  Vanity  Fair  quizzes  together  with  Chinese 
translations.  Anyone  who’s  interested  may  try  to  solve 
them,  either  in  the  English  or  Chinese  version,  before 
consulting  the  solutions  provided  in  Table  2.  The  Eng- 
lish solutions  are  based  on  the  second  edition  of  Car- 
roll’s  original  Doublets  pamphlet  reprinted  in  The  Lewis 
Carroll  Picture  Book  (1899), 4 along  with  some  doubtful 
vocabularies,  which  I maintained  intact.  The  Chinese 
solutions  are  suggestions  of  mine. 

1 Carroll,  Lewis.  Doublets,  A Word-Puzzle  (London:  Macmillan, 
1879). 

2 http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Word_ladder. 

3 Gardner,  Mardn.  The  Universe  in  a Handkerchief  (New  York: 
Copernicus,  1996). 

4 Collingwood,  Stuart  Dodgson.  The  Lewis  Carroll  Picture  Book 
(London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1899). 


^ II-  It  fX 

Winter  Autumn 


The  above  quiz  forms  a square  instead  of  a 
straight  line;  hence,  it  may  be  called  Quadruplets.  By 
the  same  token,  Triplets  are  those  forming  a triangle, 
such  as  MICE  hate  CATS  and  DOGS  below: 

£3 

m 

Mice 


Cats  Dogs 


In  a letter  to  Elizabeth  Bury  on  March  8,  1896, 
Carroll  proposed  “ Turn  CAT  into  DOG.  ” 
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Table  1.  Doublet  sets  from  Vanity  Fair  (1879)  with  Chinese  translation 


Date 

English 

Traditional  Chinese 

Simplified  Chinese 

March  29 

Drive  PIG  into  STY 

m rf#j  a rm  j 

jg  “W  A “A” 

Raise  FOUR  to  FIVE 

rEj  j^AjA 

“E3”  £ “S”  A 

Make  WHEAT  into  BREAD 

rA#j  m rfi#j 

“AS”  m “®A” 

April  5 

Dip  PEN  into  INK 

m riA  a rij 

■Li-.  «A ' L-  ti  EpJ  ” 

1 /n  1 

Touch  CHIN  with  NOSE 

r*Aj  m rTE  j 

“*A”  51  “TE” 

Change  TEARS  into  SMILE 

r^j  M rAj 

58  “nr  A “W 

April  12 

Change  WET  to  DRY 

Alj  M rizj 

“M”  A “A” 

Make  HARE  into  SOUP 

Aj  ffl  'Mj 

m ‘w  m ‘w 

PITCH  TENTS 

rm j m rii 

‘W  ‘W 

April  19 

Cover  EYE  with  LID 

j H SElSf  j 

“B&gr  m “mm" 

Prove  PITY'  to  be  GOOD 

rmmj m r&m j 

“MW  $ “KW 

STEAL  COINS 

HI®  j 

“in®” 

April  26 

Make  EEL  into  PIE 

rttAj 

“fair  & umr 

Turn  POOR  into  RICH 

Ji  j Mi  m j 

m “w  a “S” 

Prove  RAVEN  to  be  a MISER 

SC  r CiN7fAi  j 

“®l”  * “An” 

May  3 

Change  OAT  to  RYE 

r^#j  m r^#j 

“MM”  £ “?»” 

Get  WOOD  from  TREE 

ft rtfj  m r^j 

ft  “W”  Jfc 

Prove  GRASS  to  be  GREEN 

“a”  fe  “Hr  w 

May  10 

Evolve  MAN  from  APE 

da  r5ij  M rAj 

A “3t”  g “A” 

Change  CAIN  into  ..ABEL 

rmm j m r5ftSj 

£ “Mffi" 

Make  FLOUR  into  BREAD 

m rm&j  m rm&j 

m “mm”  m “®A” 

May  17 

Make  TEA  HOT 

it  r^j  m rmj 

=t  ‘w  m ‘w 

Run  COMB  into  HAIR 

JFE  r® j A rgj 

m “®”  a 

Prove  a ROGUE  to  be  a BEAST 

r SSttR  j SB  rSfKj 

“Mtfi”  $0  “if#” 

May  24 

Change  ELM  into  OAK 

m r#u  m r#j 

$ “Mi”  A 

Combine  ARMY  and  NAYY 

rmMj  rMW j 

“RW  A “;W 

Place  BEANS  on  SHELE 

Li  j A Aj 

“a”  A “A” 

May  31 

HOOK  FISH 

A A rMj 

A “W  id  “if 

QUELL  a BRAVO 

0J  A j ^ A j 

“0JA”  “QiA” 

Stow  FURIES  in  BARREL 

Hfc  rMj  A rffij 

& “K”  A “fit” 

June  7 

BUY  an  ASS 

Mj  Ij 

“m”  “A” 

Get  COAL  from  MINE 

fffj  ® ^ j 

A “A”  M “U” 

Pay  COSTS  in  PENCE 

,®s  r«j  ft  r«±j 

m ‘w  tt  um±n 
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Table  2.  English  and  Chinese  solutions  to  the  Doublets 


Date 

English 

Traditional  Chinese 

Simplified  Chinese 

March  29 

PIG,  pit,  sit,  sat,  say,  STY. 

FOUR,  foul,  fool,  foot,  fort,  fore,  fire,  FIVE. 

E— 30— 3 i— s 

E-30-3I-S 

WHEAT,  cheat,  cheap,  cheep,  creep,  creed, 
breed,  BREAD. 

/]'#— &>• #— ifflog— fife 

/hg— iing—  SHl 

April  5 

PEN,  e’en,  eel,  ell,  ill,  ilk,  INK 

IS — ft — 26—  s 

^1— K— S— S 

NOSE,  note,  cote,  core,  corn,  coin,  CHIN. 

AT-nlff-PTfE-Te 

TEARS,  sears,  stars,  stare,  stale,  stile,  SMILE. 

"ft— 3*— IS 

"ft— 

April  12 

WET  bet,  bey,  dey  [bay,  day],  DRY. 

S->f-T 

HARE,  hark,  hack,  sack,  sock,  soak,  soap,  SOUP. 

F- ' * ill— /J§ 

PITCH,  pinch,  winch,  wench,  tench,  tenth,  TENTS. 

April  19 

EYE,  dye  die,  did,  LID. 

( II ) .S— >f — ( IS ) Bf 

(§S)£— >i— (IS)Ii 

PITY,  pits,  pins,  fins,  find,  fond,  food,  GOOD. 

®( W- )— ■ to— $0— ( ♦) 

® ( ■$■ )— '[□— $0— $F(  3J- ) 

STEAL,  steel,  steer,  sheer,  shier,  shies,  shins, 
chins,  COINS. 

if  Min— M 

April  26 

EEL,  e’en,  pen,  pin,  PIE. 

M. H,— M 'M  til— ■ t&  i# 

POOR,  boor,  book,  rook,  rock,  rick,  RICH. 

I!l— III— s 

PJ— 11—  m 

RAVEN,  riven,  river,  riser,  MISER. 

/TS2I—  g! dli— Lii 

g!>'£f— '\  ^ 

May  3 

OAT,  rat,  rot,  roe,  RYE. 

TREE,  free,  flee,  fled,  feed,  weed,  weld,  wold,  WOOD. 

GRASS,  crass,  cress,  tress,  trees,  frees,  freed, 
greed,  GREEN. 

May  10 

APE,  are,  ere,  err,  ear,  mar,  MAN. 

ft— A 

ft— d 1— A 

CAIN,  chin,  shin,  spin,  spun,  spud,  sped,  aped, 
abed,  ABEL. 

FLOUR,  floor,  flood,  blood,  brood,  broad,  BREAD. 

1 “ft—  nfi-  (&)& 

(®)©— 59-ng-(®m 

May  17 

TEA,  sea,  set,  sot,  HOT. 

aMS— 

5£— l1—  !t—  ^ 

COMB,  come,  home,  hole,  hale,  hall,  hail,  HAIR. 

M—  mr -*■  ^ 

ROGUE,  vogue,  vague,  value,  valve,  halve,  helve, 
leave,  lease,  least,  BEAST. 

24-May  24 

ELM,  ell,  all,  ail,  air,  fir,  far,  oar,  OAK. 

M— M— IS 

ARMY,  arms,  aims,  dims,  dams,  dame,  name, 
nave,  NAVY. 

Pft  % )— P®—  ;fil— M(  ¥ ) 

BEANS,  beams,  seams,  shams,  shame,  shale,  shall, 
shell,  SHELF. 

s— ts— ^ 

S— S— 

May  31 

HOOK,  hock,  rock,  rick,  risk,  disk,  dish,  FISH. 

is— /&/— gi— ft. 

flfcj— ;£j—  [ft— ft 

QUELL,  quill,  quilt,  guilt,  guile,  guide,  glade,  grade, 
brave,  BRAVO. 

$!llh—  P,  !J  fit— 

0Jih—  53 [Jilt—  RPlL 

FURIES,  buries,  buried,  burked,  barked, 
barred,  BARREL. 

******* 

{&— IS- tl 

June  7 

BUY,  bud,  bid,  aid,  aim,  arm,  ark,  ask,  ASS. 

H-K-fc-lt 

m— F— ft 

MINE,  mint,  mist,  most,  moat,  coat,  COAL. 

r-*6-*g 

COSTS,  posts,  pests,  tests,  tents,  tenth,  tench, 
teach,  peach,  peace,  PENCE. 
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The  Aesthetics  of  Contemporary  Wonderland 
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on’tjudge  a book  by  its  cover”  is  one  of  the 
best-known  phrases  to  emerge  from  litera- 
ture. And  while  the  legitimacy  of  the  idea 
behind  the  saying,  to  not  assess  the  value  of  something 
based  on  its  appearance  alone,  absolutely  has  its  mer- 
its, when  it  comes  to  actual  book  covers,  there  is  also 
some  value  in  spending  time  evaluating  them  outside 
the  context  of  the  story  contained  within.  So  what  can 
be  learned  from  a study  of  front  cover  design?  The 
countless  adaptations  and  repackagings  of  AATW pub- 
lished since  the  book  went  out  of  copyright  in  1907 
have  provided  many  opportunities  for  authors,  art- 
ists, and  publishers  to  play  with  design  aesthetics,  and 
a critique  of  aesthetics  on  the  front  covers  included 
here  shows  what  kinds  of  stories  can  be  created  by 
these  very  same  individuals  and  companies. 

The  front  cover  can  be  a reader’s  first  encoun- 
ter with  a book,  the  initial  reading  of  the  text,  and 
this  encounter  may  become  increasingly  important 
as  book  buying  moves  online.  It  is  part  of  the  sell- 
ing point  of  a book,  a major  part  of  what  gets  a book 
noticed  in  the  marketplace.  In  the  world  of  AATW 
literary  adaptations,  where  a potential  reader  could, 
realistically,  be  faced  with  an  entire  shelf,  or  several 
screens’  worth,  of  retellings,  a book’s  aesthetics  will 
provide  the  initial  connection.  Examining  front  cov- 
ers shows  how  the  story  can  be  created  and  the  reader 
identified  through  decisions  made  about  illustration, 
as  well  as  typography  and  colour.  Illustration  will  be 
briefly  discussed  here,  demonstrating  the  creation  of 
visual  narratives  that  not  only  establish  for  the  reader 
what  the  story  is  about,  but  by  whom  the  book  is  “sup- 
posed” to  be  read. 

As  well-known  as  the  story  of  AATW  is  to  readers 
around  the  world,  there  are  several  scenes  within  the 
narrative  that  have  become  representatives  for  the 
entire  tale.  Identification  of  these  scenes  is  supported 
through  their  inclusion  on  the  front  cover  of  picture 
book  adaptations.  Tom  Dyckhoff  (2001)  discusses  this 
idea,  stating  that  new  editions  of  a book  that  has  sold 
well  “may  highlight  particularly  popular  themes  on 
the  cover,  which,  in  time,  become  reinforced.”  Alice 
remains  a popular,  and  arguably  obvious,  choice  for  a 
front  cover  of  AATW;  however,  the  White  Rabbit,  Hat- 
ter, and  March  Hare  have  been  appropriated  by  pub- 
lishers and  illustrators  as  figureheads  for  the  story. 


ALICE 

Alice’s  existence  on  a front  cover  is  not  going  to 
be  questioned;  rather,  her  appearance  is  largely  as- 
sumed. This  leaves  space  for  a consideration  of  her 
physicality,  as  both  active  and  passive.  Two  versions 
are  considered  below,  which  have  produced  differ- 
ent Alices:  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland,  illustrated 
by  Robert  Ingpen  (2009),  and  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
illustrated  by  Amanda  Gulliver  (2010). 

Ingpen’s  (2009)  book  is  a hardcover  version.  The 
book’s  size,  weight,  and  thickness  suggest  that  it  is  not 
a book  for  early  readers,  who  are  only  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  concept  of  written  narratives.  Howev- 
er, although  it  may  not  resemble  a conventional  pic- 
ture book,  the  book  does  belong  within  this  category. 
There  are  sophisticated,  lush  illustrations  on  each  of 
the  89  double-page  spreads,  more  than  in  Tenniel’s 
original,  and  they  operate  with  the  written  narrative 
to  create  a sense  of  place  and  atmosphere  for  the  story. 

The  front  cover  of  Ingpen’s  version  depicts  Alice 
as  active,  and  in  clear  motion.  One  thing  to  remem- 
ber with  all  illustrations  is  that  they  do  not  exist  in 
a vacuum;  rather,  they  are  products  and  representa- 
tions of  the  cultural  experiences  and  beliefs  of  their 
author,  illustrator,  and  publisher.  On  Ingpen’s  cover, 
Alice  is  a twenty-first-century  girl,  no  longer  restricted 
by  rigid  nineteenth-century  ideologies  of  femininity, 
although  she  remains  bound  by  certain  gender  ste- 
reotypes surrounding  the  female  body.  As  a young 
girl  she  is  told  “that  she  must  be  careful  not  to  get 
hurt,  not  to  get  dirty,  not  to  tear  her  clothes,  that  the 
things  she  desires  to  do  are  dangerous  for  her”  (Iris 
Young,  1980,  p.  153).  With  this  cultural  message  in 
mind,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  Alice’s  active  posi- 
tion on  Ingpen’s  cover. 

As  a character  who  arguably  propels  the  adven- 
ture forward,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  White 
Rabbit  on  the  front  cover.  However,  on  Ingpen’s 
cover,  rather  than  chasing  the  White  Rabbit,  Alice  is 
running  beside  him,  and  is  leading  the  race  forward. 
The  impression  created  with  this  cover  is  of  Alice’s 
subjectivity.  This  is  the  story  of  her  adventure,  and  it 
is  Alice  who  will  lead  the  reader  through  it.  Rather 
than  the  White  Rabbit  being  the  source  of  her  curios- 
ity and  the  driver  of  the  narrative  (as  she  follows  him 
down  the  rabbit  hole  and  through  Wonderland),  it 
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is  Alice’s  sense  of  adventure  that  will  shape  the  story 
to  come. 

A different  Alice  is  found  on  the  front  cover  of 
Gulliver’s  version  of  the  book,  where  Alice  is  seated 
on  the  floor  of  the  great  hall.  Gulliver’s  variation, 
when  compared  with  Ingpen’s,  is  aimed  at  a younger 
readership.  The  heavily  abridged  written  narrative, 
and  the  bright  colors,  and  juvenile-looking  charac- 
ters in  the  illustrations  all  create  a sense  that  this  story 
is  supposed  to  connect  to,  and  attract,  young  and 
early  readers. 

This  young  audience  first  meets  Alice  on  the 
front  cover,  where  she  appears  to  be  in  an  unhappy 
situation.  The  moment  captured  is  after  Alice  has 
grown  through  her  consumption  of  the  cupcake  in 
her  hand,  and  has  found  herself  unable  to  leave  the 
hall.  Alice  looks  worried,  and  is  on  the  verge  of  tears, 
those  which  will  subsequently  flood  the  hall,  inadver- 
tently leading  to  her  escape.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
this  particular  illustration  is  of  the  first  moment  in 
the  story  where  Alice  appears  vulnerable,  having  pre- 
viously demonstrated  an  adventurous  and  eager  spirit 
by  quickly  deciding  to  follow  the  White  Rabbit  down 
the  rabbit  hole,  and  by  accepting  her  subsequent 
long  fall  with  little  concern.  This  Alice  is  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  Alice  on  Ingpen’s  cover,  and  conse- 
quently a different  narrative  develops  as  to  who  this 
Alice  is.  Alice  may  still  be  having  an  adventure  here 
(although  not  according  to  the  book’s  title),  but  she 
doesn’t  look  happy  about  it.  Further,  where  Ingpen’s 
Alice  looks  ahead,  and  moves  forward,  Gulliver’s  Al- 


ice is  motionless,  and  her  wide-eyed,  upward  gaze 
towards  her  hand,  which  is  pushing  against  the  roof, 
combined  with  raised  eyebrows  and  small,  slightly 
frowning  mouth,  do  not  suggest  that  the  control  of 
the  scene  lies  with  Alice.  Instead,  she  has  been  placed 
in  a situation  she  finds  upsetting  and  uncomfortable, 
and  she  does  not  possess  the  tools,  literally  or  meta- 
phorically, to  help  herself. 

These  two  picture  books,  while  featuring  the 
same  characters  on  their  front  covers,  do  not  create 
the  same  visual  narrative  for  readers.  When  Alice  is 
pictured  on  a front  cover,  highlighting  her  position  as 
the  story’s  central  character,  her  physicality  becomes 
as  significant  as  the  title  bearing  her  name.  Her  story 
becomes  the  kind  of  adventure  young  readers  covet, 
and  if  they  do  not  wish  to  imagine  themselves  in  their 
own  wonderland,  the  appeal  can  instead  lie  in  an  ad- 
miration for  Alice’s  tenacity  in  handling  this  looking- 
glass  world.  When  Alice  is  timid  or  fearful  from  the 
beginning,  that  is  the  opening  narrative  that  is  estab- 
lished, and  it  may  not  be  possible  to  supersede  that 
narrative  later.  The  impression  created  by  the  visual 
narrative  cannot  be  overestimated  here. 

THE  HATTER  AND  THE  MARCH  HARE 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  the  adaptations  selected 
here,  Alice’s  encounter  with  the  Hatter  and  Hare  at 
their  tea  party  was  already  a well-recognised  part  of 
her  adventure,  with  the  Hatter  in  particular  becom- 
ing an  iconic  character.  Highlighting  the  Tea  Party  on 
the  front  cover  of  an  adaptation  is  a calculated  deci- 
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sion  when  it  comes  to  potential  young  readers,  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  One  may  lie  with  the  likelihood 
that  readers  may  recognize  these  characters,  based 
on  their  position  in  popular  culture.  The  second  rea- 
son extends  from  recognition  of  character  to  recogni- 
tion of  gender,  and  the  significant  role  the  gender  of 
characters  plays  in  determining  the  reading  choices 
of  young  children. 

The  Tea  Party  scene  is  captured  on  the  front  cov- 
ers of  Libby  Hamilton  and  Richard  Johnson  (2010) 
and  Harriet  Castor  and  Zdenko  Basic’s  (2010)  ad- 
aptations. Presenting  this  episode  as  a single-frame 
representation  of  the  entire  text  uses  a focus  on 
male-identified  characters  to  “even  out”  a perceived 
gender  imbalance,  when  publishers  consider  how 
young  children  identify  “girls’”  and  “boys’”  books. 
Elizabeth  Dutro  (2002,  p.  377)  explores  boys’  rejec- 
tion of  the  feminine,  stating,  “early  in  life  boys  realise 
that  things  associated  with  girls  and  women  are  de- 
valued by  society  and  thus,  it  is  important  that  they 
define  themselves  against  these  things.”  Reading  is 
one  of  the  most  vital  ways  children  learn;  therefore, 
an  effective  and  common  way  young  boys  can  learn  to 
define  themselves  as  separate  from  girls  and  women 
is  through  reading  books  about  other  boys  and  men, 
and  discarding  those  books  whose  narratives  are  fe- 
male dominated.  A book’s  cover  is  heavily  indicative 
to  the  potential  reader  of  details  about  the  story  in- 
side, including  style  and  genre,  and  the  publisher’s 
intended  audience.  Readership  is  divided  along  age 
and  gender  lines,  and  this  practice  continues  into 
adulthood  and  its  associated  literature.  Therefore,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  the  ideas  and  processes  of  perform- 
ing gender  roles  are  passed  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  and  how  these  messages  become  internalised. 


In  her  study,  Dutro  (p.  382)  interviews  a mixed 
class  of  fifth  graders,  and  one  of  the  more  loaded 
questions  asked  is,  “What  makes  a ‘girls’  book’?” 
Dutro  (p.  382)  reports  that  “all  of  the  children  are 
adamant  that  the  presence  of  girls  on  the  cover  marks 
the  book  as  a girls’  book.”  What  this  demonstrates  is 
that  gender  binaries  are  manifested  in  the  ways  chil- 
dren learn  to  interpret  literature  and  divide  it  into 
books  they  “can”  read  and  books  they  “shouldn’t.” 
Using  the  Tea  Party  scene  on  the  front  cover  may 
therefore  influence  whether  or  not  a young  boy  will 
engage  with  the  story.  With  the  Hatter  and  Hare’s 
presence  on  the  cover,  the  gender  split  is  now  2:1 
male.  This  alteration  to  the  gender  ratio  creates 
a “safer”  space  for  boys  who  are  under  pressure  to 
avoid  being  labelled  a “girl.”  Results  from  classroom 
research  conducted  by  Tuula  Merisuo-Storm  (2006,  p. 
114)  correspond  with  Dutro ’s,  finding  that  “a  big  part 
of  the  problem  is  that  many  groups  of  boys  have  come 
to  regard  school  literacy  as  ‘un-masculine’  and  thus 
undesirable,  a threat  to  their  masculinity.”  There  is 
an  ideology  in  children’s  publishing  which  has  virtu- 
ally become  accepted,  that  boys  will  not  read  books 
that  feature  female  protagonists.  If  a boy  manages  to 
overcome  the  peer  pressure  to  avoid  reading,  he  then 
faces  a further  challenge  in  ensuring  that  the  books 
he  does  choose  are  suitably  masculine.  A story  with  a 
female-lead  title  and  narrative  may  not  be  the  obvious 
choice;  however,  by  introducing  two  significant  male 
characters  in  a front  cover  illustration,  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land becomes  a more  likely  contender  to  be  chosen 
by  young  male  readers. 

Granted,  it  is  not  advisable  for  readers  to  select 
books  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  front  cover  (although 
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it  is  likely  we  have  all  been  guilty  of  doing  this  at  some 
point);  rather,  what  the  above  consideration  hopes  to 
achieve  is  a demonstration  of  how  the  front  cover  of 
a book  acts  as  a frame  for  the  entire  story.  The  “value” 
of  a book’s  cover,  a deliberate  monetary  description, 
is  well  understood  by  the  publishing  industry,  which 
takes  advantage  of  a multitude  of  opportunities  dur- 
ing a book’s  lifespan  to  modify  its  cover.  When  a new 
edition  of  a book  is  published,  the  cover  will  change; 
when  a book  is  adapted  into  a film,  the  cover  will 
reflect  this;  and  as  a story’s  cultural  significance  or 
readership  transforms,  so  will  the  cover.  And  the 
publication  of  each  new  retelling  of  a story  with  as 
long  a history  as  AATW  provides  an  opportunity  for 
new  authors  and  artists  to  visually,  as  well  as  textually, 
recreate  Alice’s  adventures.  But  what  happens  to  the 
front  cover  of  a book  that  has  already  been  adapted 
hundreds  of  times?  And  how  does  the  presentation  of 
the  front  cover  work  to  reflect  the  story  inside?  What 
is  interesting  when  considering  these  particular  ad- 
aptations of  AATW  is  the  way  illustrations  can  create  a 
new  identity  for  the  story,  and  establish  the  identity  of 
the  intended  reading  audience. 
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FOUR  OF  THREE  KINDS 
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After  all,  it  is  a great  thing  to  be  a queen. 
Florence  Nightingale 


So  many  little  girls  have  romantic  ideas  about 
becoming  a princess,  and  ultimately  a queen, 
without  any  sense  of  the  weight  of  sovereign- 
ty. In  the  classic  fairy  tales,  it’s  the  poor  but  deserving 
(and  who  would  think  herself  undeserving?)  girl  who 
is  raised  from  her  humble  station  to  a throne.  Pretty 
dresses,  elaborate  jewels,  fabulous  houses,  and  end- 
less attention — who  could  resist? 

However,  few  queens  reign  as  monarchs  in  their 
own  right.  What  are  a queen  consort’s  duties?  Briefly, 
to  support  her  husband  the  king,  sharing  his  symbolic 
and  practical  roles  as  the  face  and  health  of  the  state; 
to  provide  heirs,  and  thus  stability;  to  guard  and  pro- 
vide for  the  welfare  of  her  subjects.  She  must  appear 
fashionably  though  conservatively  dressed,  a living 
symbol  of  her  country’s  wealth  and  power.  Most  prin- 
cesses are  betrothed  for  purely  diplomatic  reasons; 
attraction  and  affection  are  irrelevant  to  marriage.  A 
queen  is  locked  into  archaic  rituals,  has  virtually  no 
privacy,  and  must  appear  always  and  forever  gracious 
and  happy.  She  may  not  have  opinions  or  moods  (to 
say  nothing  of  fits).  Monarchs  are  under  constant 
threat  of  assassination  and  conquest.  The  implicit 
agreement  in  the  shifting  relationship  between  a rul- 
er and  the  ruled  may  fail  at  any  time. 

When  asked  to  identify  the  Queens  of  the  Alice 
books,  many  people  would  simply  list  the  Queen  of 
Hearts,  the  Red  Queen  and  the  White:  a flat  playing 
card  and  two  three-dimensional  friendly  opponents. 
One  of  them  is  constantly  surrounded;  the  other  two 
enjoy  a surprising  amount  of  freedom.  And  there  is 
the  fourth,  the  human  Queen  who,  unlike  the  already 
well-established  consorts,  goes  through  so  much  on 
her  path  to  a crown:  Alice. 

At  first  glance,  the  three  familiar  Queens  are  a 
mad  but  legalized  killer,  a starchy  governess,  and  a 
foolish  dreamer.  Carroll  himself  identified  the  first 
two  as  “Furies.”  But  by  carefully  sifting  both  the  visual 


and  verbal  evidence  we  find  a richer  and  hopefully 
more  sympathetic  view. 

Is  the  Carrollian  view  of  the  Queen  of  Hearts  en- 
tirely justified?  Could  the  Queen  of  Hearts  be  an  as- 
pect of  the  harsh  goddess  of  love,  Aphrodite?  Certain- 
ly their  cruelty  is  well  matched.  The  Queen  of  Hearts 
is  reminiscent  of  the  passionate  Joanna  the  Mad  of 
Castile,  older  sister  of  Catherine  of  Aragon.  Like  both 
those  Queens,  the  Queen  of  Hearts  is  somewhat  un- 
fortunate in  her  husband. 

Although  in  Carroll’s  day  a consort’s  desires  still 
had  weight  (however  much  resented),1  the  Queen  of 
Hearts’  authority  is  difficult  to  construe.  In  the  world 
of  cards,  the  Queen  is  almost  always  subordinate  to 
the  King:  a power  behind  the  throne.  Carroll’s  Queen 
of  Hearts  is  always  pictured  with  the  ineffectual  King 
(who  once  appears  alone,  but  she  never  does)  never 
independently.  It  is  only  when  he  has  dirty  work  to  be 
done  that  the  King  relies  on  her,  deflecting  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Cheshire  Cat  and  the  responsibility  for  its 
execution  to  his  wife. 

A baby  mill  who  has  produced  ten  children  (far 
more  than  the  “heir  and  a spare,”  the  traditional  min- 
imum requirement),  the  Queen  is  a loving  mother, 
the  stolen  tarts  a treat  prepared  for  her  cheerful  royal 
offspring.  Despite  her  initial  suspicion  and  usual  over- 
reaction to  Alice’s  daring,  when  indirectly  reminded 
of  her  own  maternity  the  Queen  promptly  invites  this 
unknown  child  to  join  the  regal  game.  Foreshadow- 
ing the  better-rounded  Queens  to  be  met  through  the 
looking-glass,  she  shows  concern  for  Alice’s  education 
and  sees  to  it  that  Alice  will  learn  much  of  the  local 
culture.  Yet  even  her  emissary,  the  Gryphon,  regards 
the  Queen  as  a figure  of  fun. 

This  imperial  family  has  attempted  to  unify  the 
warring  suits  with  an  elaborate  procession,  a fashion- 
able pastime,  patronage,  and  marriage.  Spades  are 
employed  on  the  royal  grounds;  the  important  role 
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The  Queen  of  Hearts  imperiously  gestures,  but  Alice  is  unfazed, 
with  defiantly  crossed  arms.  This  is  the  only  picture  in  which 
the  Queen  is  not  literally  attempting  to  hold  in  her  rage. 


Alice  is  politely  careful  not  to  touch  the  Queen  (who  will  shortly 
grasp  her  by  the  hand,  royalty's  perogative).  Note  that  the  carytid 
Queen  holds  a club  shaped  sceptre.  Is  she  a distant  relative  of 
Wonderland’s  high-born  executioner'?  The  influence  of  the  Red 
Queen’s  dominant  personality  extended  even  to  Tenniel,  who  drew 
her  seven  times,  compared  to  the  White  Queen ’s  four  and  the  Queen 
of  Hearts  ’ three.  Alice  herself  appears  as  a Queen  five  times. 


of  executioner  is  delegated  to  a Club,  thus  binding  a 
powerful  rival  to  the  Hearts.  As  Michael  Hancher  has 
pointed  out,2  the  Queen’s  elaborate  dress  indicates 
that  she  was  a Princess  of  Spades  who  lowered  her- 
self to  marry  a Heart.3  Once  again,  Hearts  rule  heads. 
Or  was  she  perhaps  a Queen  in  her  own  right  before 
her  marriage?  Now  the  Queen  of  Hearts  is  constantly 
frustrated:  She  has  royal  duties  but  virtually  no  power, 
jusdy  chafing  at  her  role,  internalizing  the  conflicts 
between  the  suits. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts  does  have  sufficient  pres- 
tige in  her  own  right  to  demand  the  deaths  of  other 
royal  figures,  but  the  King  uses  his  superior  position 
to  undo  her  decrees.  If  they  are  hostages  rather  than 
courtiers,  the  King  is  showing  a surprising  grasp  of 
diplomacy,  sadly  missing  in  his  Queen.  Myopia  may 
be  the  innocent  cause  of  many  of  the  quarrels  with 
the  other  players;  like  the  present  Queen  of  England, 
the  Queen  of  Hearts  does  not  put  on  her  spectacles  in 
public  unless  it  is  necessary,  as  at  the  trial.1  The  lumpy 
croquet  ground,  the  opposite  of  the  usual  smoothly 
manicured  surface,  indicates  the  tensions  below  the 
glamorous  surface  of  the  court.  Her  very  garden- 
ers do  not  fulfill  her  wishes  for  plantings  or  main- 
tenance.5 The  tarts,  perhaps  the  only  expression  of 
successful  personal  creativity  allowed  her,  are  stolen 
from  her  children,  a back-handed  tribute  to  her  skill.0 
At  the  trial  she  is  merely  the  plaintiff,  not  the  judge. 
The  secrets  of  her  baking,  which  she  justifiably  and 
jealously  guards,  are  threatened  by  the  Dormouse’s 
public  revelation  that  tarts  are  made  of  treacle.  After 
publically  humiliating  her  with  a questionable  charge 
of  fits,  the  King  of  Hearts  ignores  his  own  offer  to  del- 
egate his  jurisdiction  to  his  wife.  With  critical  deci- 
sions so  briefly  in  the  Queen’s  grasp,  no  wonder  she  is 
driven  to  throw  an  inkpot,  or  that  this  strong  person- 
ality has  become  a seething,  angry  mass,  subject  only 
to  her  own  erratic  whims,  “a  blind  and  aimless  Fury,” 
shrieking  her  endless,  ignored  commands.7 

It  is  unfortunate  and  unfair  that  the  Red  Queen 
is  often  so  confused  with  the  Queen  of  Hearts.8  Is  it 
a tribute  to  the  power  of  the  color  red  that  they  are 
so  often  conflated?  Carroll  himself  described  her,  like 
the  Queen  of  Hearts,  as  a Fury.  Martin  Gardner  re- 
ferred to  the  “fierce,  vindictive  temperament  of  the 
red  pieces.”9  Sadly,  the  Red  Queen  is  often  thought 
to  exemplify  this  temperament.  In  fact,  a royal  figure 
more  different  from  the  Queen  of  Hearts  would  be 
hard  to  imagine.  It  is  only  when  Alice  intrudes  on 
the  respect  due  her  that  the  Queen  draws  “herself  up 
rather  stiffly.”10  If  she  were  any  sort  of  Fury,  would  the 
Red  Queen  be  so  generous  with  instruction,  refresh- 
ment, and  advice?11 

We  first  see  the  Red  Queen  in  deep  consultation 
with  her  startled  looking  husband,  presumably  advis- 
ing him  on  the  strategy  for  the  upcoming  game  be- 
fore he  sleeps  it  out.  Unlike  the  footloose  Whites,  she 
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and  her  husband  are  firmly  based  before  the  game 
begins.  The  Red  Queen  is  the  active  partner  in  this 
marriage.  Her  understanding  of  the  manners  and 
mores  of  the  Looking-Glass  world  is  undisputed.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  chess  problem,  the  suddenly 
and  briefly  caryatid-like  Red  Queen,  drawing  strength 
from  her  traditional  form,  is  as  far  as  possible  from 
home,  yet  a familiar  figure  to  the  Live  Flowers.  Al- 
though she  is  on  a white  square,  on  the  white  side 
of  the  board,  all  ways  are  hers.  Valuable  ways  indeed, 
worth  a thousand  pounds  an  inch.12 

Rather  than  being  upset  by  Alice’s  intrusion  into 
her  royal  garden,  the  Red  Queen,  like  the  Queen  of 
Hearts,  graciously  invites  this  unknown  commoner 
to  join  the  game  with  its  tempting  rewards  of  sover- 
eignty, “feasting  and  fun,”  generously  organizing  the 
opposing  side  by  bringing  Alice  into  the  contest  to  re- 
place the  child  Lily.13  She  is  soon  identified  as  Alice’s 
“companion,”  implying  incipient  equality.  Though 
well  aware  of  her  own  rank  and  privilege,  she  good- 
naturedly  and  almost  maternally  offers  guidance,14 
instruction,  and  biscuits.  She  is  so  sympathetic  she 
even  reads  Alice’s  thoughts  as  they  race  to  stay  in 
one  place.  The  wise  advice  so  efficiently  given,  even 
as  she  prepares  for  her  own  move — covering  geogra- 
phy, manners,  graceful  posture  and  speech,  and  the 
critical  dictum  to  remember  who  one  is  (which  we 
should  all  take  to  heart) — is  Alice’s  first  real  lesson  in 
Queenship. 

And  yet.  The  Red  Queen’s  position  that  Queens 
never  make  bargains  surely  contributes  to  the  con- 
stant state  of  warfare  between  White  and  Red.  The 
Red  Queen  only  casually  mentions  the  forest  of  the 
Seventh  Square,  noting  that  a Knight  will  guide  Alice 
through  it.  It  is  here  that  Alice  will  be  most  in  danger. 
The  Red  Knight’s  attempt  to  capture  and  imprison 
her  may  well  have  been  engineered  by  his  Queen,  do- 
ing her  duty  to  preserve  her  own  security  and  that  of 
her  kingdom. 

When  Alice  does  reach  the  last  square,  the  Red 
Queen  is  welcoming,  despite  the  threat  this  arrival 
means  to  her  own  husband,  let  alone  her  kingdom.  It 
is  the  Red  Queen  who  has  organized  the  coronation 
banquet,  from  what  is  to  be  served  to  who  is  to  be  invit- 
ed. She  must  still  correct  the  new  Queen’s  manners,15 
reminding  Alice  of  her  duty  to  give  thanks  in  a neat 
speech.  Striving  to  instruct  and  support  to  the  end, 
her  last  remark,  “That  wouldn’t  be  at  all  the  thing” 
is  a final  effort  to  show  the  ungrateful  Alice  proper 
behavior.  What  is  her  reward  for  her  pains?  Once  she 
has  abrogated  her  position,  chaos  descends;  the  Red 
Queen  gives  up;  in  a reversal  of  her  nature  she  child- 
ishly runs  about  the  table,  like  the  White  Queen  chas- 
ing her  shawl,  leaping  over  a bottle:  She  has  lost  her 
power  and  her  very  identity. 


The  White  Queen  is  the  mirror  opposite  of  the 
crisp,  well-groomed  Red  Queen  in  character  as  well  as 
color.  She  is  unable  to  control  her  clothes,  her  hair- 
brush, her  voice  that  twice  wildly  rises  to  a squeak, 
her  spoiled  child,  let  alone  her  own  person.  Unable 
to  remember  her  own  name,  even  when  not  in  the 
nameless  wood,  she  is  simple  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  taking  life  as  it  comes  (or  perhaps  came, 
since  she  lives  backwards),  finding  triumph  in  small 
victories,  avoiding  small  conflicts.16  Though  herself 
neglected  as  a child,17  she,  like  the  other  Queens,  is 
concerned  with  Alice’s  development,  pointing  out 
the  advantages  of  punishment  for  naughty  behavior, 
sympathetically  sharing  Alice’s  distress,  explaining 
how  time  works  behind  the  Looking-Glass.  When  she 
raises  her  voice,  it  is  not  without  cause.  Her  transfor- 
mation into  a sheep  occurs  almost  without  warning, 
only  briefly  signaled  by  a series  of  inadvertent  bleats. 
This  is  a fascinating  double  mirror  image:  The  most 
passive  of  domestic  animals  is  here  aggressive;  the 
White  Queen  is  royal,  the  sheep  is  in  trade;  the  White 
Queen  is  clumsy,  the  sheep  skillfully  knits  with  an  in- 
creasing multitude  of  needles.13  The  Queen  is  capable 
of  extremely  rapid  movement;  the  sheep  never  stands 
up,  and  her  end  of  the  rowboat  is  significantly  lower 
in  the  water  than  Alice’s.  In  a shopkeeper  we  see  the 
authoritative  competence  required  in  a ruler. 

Unlike  the  warring  relationship  of  the  Hearts,  the 
marriage  of  the  Whites  is  loving  and  supportive;  the 
White  Queen  is  as  concerned  about  her  husband’s 
welfare  as  her  child’s.  We  see  that,  unlike  the  secure 
Red  monarchs,  the  White  Queen  sacrifices  her  own 
base,  left  empty  to  the  left  of  the  Reds,  in  her  rush  to 
her  child,  as  does  her  husband.  Multitasking  like  the 
best  of  mothers  and  wives,  she  warns  her  King  of  the 
volcano  and  reminds  him  to  make  a memorandum, 
all  while  affectionately  cosseting  Lily.  Does  the  White 
Queen  have  imperial  dreams  for  this  pawn,  hoping 
to  make  her  the  wife  of  an  emperor?  Or  is  she  herself 
of  imperial  descent?  Can  it  be  that  the  winner  of  the 
game  rules  over  the  denizens  of  every  square,  at  least 
until  the  next  game  begins?  Alas,  we  cannot  know.  In 
any  case,  the  White  Queen’s  effectiveness  is  hard  to 
gauge;  her  movements  seem  to  be  driven  by  events 
rather  than  decisions,  but  she  is  certainly  a kind  and 
attractive  figurehead,  fondly  regarded  by  all  who 
know  her.  Even  the  briefest  sight  of  her  stirs  affection 
in  her  husband,  and  is  a reminder  to  him  to  make  an 
important  memorandum. 

How  well  do  the  three  royal  families  fulfill  their 
roles?  The  subjects  of  the  Hearts  live  in  a constant 
seesaw  of  fear  and  relief,  threatened  and  pardoned 
within  minutes.  Intelligent  consort  that  she  is,  the 
Red  Queen  is  friendly  with  her  enemy,  her  royal  sis- 
ter,1'1 the  White  Queen.20  The  Red  Queen  organizes 
the  entire  game,  managing  war  and  diplomacy  while 
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her  husband,  having  swapped  his  crown  for  a night- 
cap, casually  naps.  He  exemplifies  the  divine  right  of 
a king;  overconfident  in  his  authority,  he  is  certain 
there  is  no  outside  threat  to  his  crown,  as  there  is  to 
that  of  the  White  King — though  his  Knight  is  easily 
defeated  by  the  somewhat  feckless  White  Knight,  and 
a White  Pawn  becomes  a second  White  Queen.  Mean- 
while, the  White  King  responsibly  fulfills  a promise 
to  send  his  White  retainers  to  the  aid  of  his  subject, 
Humpty  Dumpty.21  His  love  is  unmixed  with  concern 
for  his  hurrying  wife;  he  must  know  more  of  her  com- 
petence than  meets  our  eye.  Her  avoidance  of  the 
Red  Knight  she  could  capture  may  well  be  an  attempt 
to  draw  this  enemy  away  from  Alice,  who  is  about  to 
encounter  him. 

Who  exactly  is  Alice  in  these  games?22  Certainly 
there  have  been  child  rulers  throughout  history,  so 
her  extreme  youth  is  not  considered  a problem  by  the 
adult  Queens,  two  of  whom  are  concerned  not  only 
with  her  education  but  also  with  her  preparation  for 
formal  entry  into  royalty.  The  Queen  of  Hearts  sees  to 
it  that  Alice  meets  a Mock  Turde.  The  Red  Queen  sets 
her  firmly  on  the  road  to  a crown.  The  White  Queen 
offers  Alice  a position  not  unlike  that  of  highborn 
medieval  and  Renaissance  children,  who  were  sent  by 
their  families  to  serve  in  the  homes  of  other  nobles. 
Though  she  politely  refuses,  she  instinctively  takes  on 
this  role  in  helping  the  nobly  born  Tweedle  brothers, 
owners  of  their  own  square,  prepare  for  their  battle. 

The  Duchess,  second  only  to  a Queen  in  rank,  is 
the  first  member  of  the  aristocracy  Alice  encounters. 
It  is  significant  that  Alice  is  not  only  allowed  into  the 
Duchess’s  home  without  contradiction,  but  is  regard- 
ed as  a suitable  nursemaid  for  her  heir,  prefiguring 
the  role  of  noble  servant  Alice  will  later  fill  with  the 
Tweedles.  She  recognizes  that  her  owm  rise  to  the  ar- 
istocracy is  probably  not  in  the  cards;  she  will  never 
be  a Duchess,  though  one  has  accepted  her  as  a peer. 
Yet  Alice  is  not  inumidated  by  the  upper-class  court  of 
Hearts.  Seeing  through  their  flimsy  pretensions,  she 
does  not  even  curtsey  to  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
does  not  consider  herself  their  subject.23  Standing  de- 
fiantly, arms  proudly  crossed,  she  makes  no  attempt 
to  propitiate  the  Queen.  Observing  this  daring,  the 
court  then  regards  her  as  an  aristocrat  in  her  own 
right,  welcome  to  participate  in  their  pastimes. 

During  the  croquet  game,  Alice  displays  a quick- 
witted diplomatic  ability,  eliciting  an  actual,  though 
singular,  pleasant  reaction  from  the  Queen  of  Hearts, 
despite  the  machinations  of  the  Cheshire  Cat.  It  is  to 
Alice  that  the  King  appeals  in  the  matter  of  its  head. 
At  the  trial  she  is  assumed  to  be  so  privy  to  court  in- 
trigue that  even  her  ignorance  is  important.  Her  con- 
fidence noticeably  grows  as  she  learns  to  manage  the 
Duchess  during  their  conversation,  and  swells  with 
her  person  as  she  disputes  legal  questions  with  the 


King  himself.  At  last  she  refuses  to  obey  the  royal  and 
legal  authority,  causing  the  fall  of  the  court. 

Six  months  later,  Alice  is  more  formally  recog- 
nized as  having  Princess  potential  when  she  takes  the 
pawn  Lily’s  place.  Note  her  deferential  position  as  she 
listens  to  the  Red  Queen;  now  her  hands  are  politely 
linked  behind  her  back.  Unlike  her  proud  stance  be- 
fore the  Queen  of  Hearts,  she  curtsies  three  times  to 
the  Red  Queen.24  She  correctly  avoids  initiating  con- 
versations or  physical  contact,  though  the  Queens 
graciously  do  both.  Through  encounters  with  her 
incipient  subjects,  she  must  acquire  the  sensibilities 
as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  responsibilities  of  royalty. 
She  is  exposed  to  members  of  every  class:  the  humble 
gnat  and  the  other  railway  travelers;  the  bourgeois 
sheep;  the  royal  confidante  Humpty-Dumpty,  the  rul- 
er of  his  own  fiefdom.  The  Tweedles  are  the  new  gen- 
eration, Alice’s  contemporaries.  Despite  the  warnings 
of  the  Gnat  and  the  Red  Queen,  Alice  bravely  enters 
the  nameless  wood.  This  washing  away  of  her  identity 
liberates  her  to  become  someone  new,  though  she 
still  has  far  to  go  and  much  to  learn.  In  classic  wish 
fulfillment,  a knight  on  a white  horse  literally  rides  to 
her  rescue,  fulfilling  the  promise  made  by  the  oppos- 
ing Queen. 

But  we  do  see  the  generous  concern  a poten- 
tial ruler  should  display  for  her  subjects.  Alice,  like 
any  good  sovereign,  considerately  treats  the  Tweedle 
brothers  as  equally  as  possible  when  she  joins  their 
dance,  and  attempts  to  make  peace  between  them. 
She  shows  a proper  anxiety  for  Humpty-Dumpty’s 
safety.  Despite  her  eagerness  to  achieve  her  goal,  not 
only  does  she  aid  the  White  Knight  as  best  she  can, 
she  patiently  listens  to  his  lengthy  ballad,  and  gra- 
ciously waves  to  him  as  he  rides  away,  hoping  she  is 
encouraging  this  somewhat  hapless  vassal. 

At  last  she  is  about  to  leap  the  last  brook,  “to  be  a 
Queen!  How  grand  it  sounds!”  But  in  the  suppressed 
“Wasp”  section  she  once  again  postpones  her  own  de- 
sires, stopping  to  help  the  unpleasant,  selfish  Wasp. 

Sadly,  Alice  is  not  yet  sensible  of  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  Queenship.  Reveling  in  her  new  position — 
repeating  to  herself  the  mantra  “How  grand  it  sounds 
to  be  a Queen!”25 — she  has  not  quite  learned  all  that 
noblesse  oblige.  Sadly,  Alice  is  no  peacemaker,  as  we 
see  in  her  inability  to  serve  the  fractious  Lion  and  Uni- 
corn. All  too  willing  to  become  yet  another  warrior 
queen,  she  is  quite  unfazed  by  the  power  of  the  army 
unleashed  by  the  White  King.  Alice  achieves  a superfi- 
cial appearance  of  dignity:  Certainly  her  costume  has 
become  grander,  an  elegant  white  dress  with  a hint  of 
a bustle  rather  than  a crinoline,  chic  boots,  and  pure 
white  stockings.  In  taking  the  Duchess’s  advice  to  take 
care  of  the  sounds  and  let  the  sense  take  care  of  it- 
self, she  is  unkind  to  the  Door  and  imperious  with  the 
working-class  Frog;  her  gesture  here  is  reminiscent  of 
the  Queen  of  Hearts.26 
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She  fails  her  final  examination.  Concerned  for 
her  health  by  the  effort  involved  both  the  Red  and 
White  Queens,  instinctively  take  the  place  of  their 
nonexistent  attendants  to  energetically  fan  and  re- 
fresh her,  then  ask  that  she  reciprocate  by  helping 
them  to  sleep.  Although  here  she  fails  again,  Alice  has 
achieved  not  only  a golden  crown  but  a remarkable 
intimacy  with  royalty. 

Given  these  failures  in  knowledge  and  gener- 
osity, is  her  subsequent  embarrassment  at  the  feast 
somewhat  deserved?  Alice  does  begin  to  prove  her 
mettle,  besting  the  Red  Queen  in  argument  and  lin- 
guistics if  not  mathematics.26  (It  is  just  as  well  that  she 
was  not  examined  in  history;  her  idea  that  there  never 
were  two  Queens  at  once  is  belied  not  only  by  the  very 
chess  game  in  which  she  is  involved  but  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  Tudor  queens — Mary,  threatened  however 
inadvertently  by  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  Elizabeth,  how- 
ever foolishly,  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Indeed,  blind 
to  regal  realities  and  responsibilities,  in  her  groping 
for  control,  Alice  commits  a shocking  faux  pas  by  cut- 
ting the  pudding.  As  a symbol  of  the  stability  of  the 
state  and  the  graciousness  demanded  of  a Queen,  she 
fails  miserably. 

Twice  Alice  foments  revolution.  In  Wonderland 
she  literally  and  figuratively  outgrew  the  flimsy  preten- 
sions of  the  Cards.  Through  the  Looking-Glass,  her  sei- 
zure of  power  from  the  Red  Queen  turns  this  prickly  ri- 
val into  her  polar  opposite,  a soft,  naughty  kitten,  while 
the  White  Queen  simply  vanishes  into  a soup  tureen. 
Once  again  the  revolutionary  Alice  has  seen  through 
the  flimsy  trappings  of  royalty,  and  triumphed  over  au- 
thority— but  brought  society  to  collapse. 

What  then,  of  the  four  queens  of  the  Alice  books? 
As  we  have  seen,  it’s  not  “all  feasting  and  fun”  but  a se- 
ries of  constant  balancing  acts  on  multiple  tightropes. 
This  tension  contributes  to  the  madness  of  the  Queen 
of  Hearts,  brings  out  the  best  in  the  Red  Queen,  and 
almost  overwhelms  the  bumbling  White  Queen,  who 
must  escape  periodically  into  a radically  different  per- 
sona. Only  the  second  of  these  three  has  achieved  the 
peculiar  confidence  required  of  her  position;  Alice 
never  does,  and  her  attempt  at  sovereignty  becomes 
revolution. 

Are  the  three  adult  Queens  a mad  but  legalized 
killer,  a starchy  governess,  and  a foolish  dreamer?  Or 
a frustrated  woman  banging  against  the  crystal  ceiling 
that  keeps  her  in  her  place,  an  efficient  yet  compas- 
sionate ruler  working  to  maintain  order,  and  an  in- 
effectual, timid  creature  struggling  against  her  own 
handicaps?  In  any  case,  at  the  last,  the  dreaming  child, 
having  achieved  the  greatness  of  a little  girl’s  fantasy, 
realizes  the  frustrating  truth  of  such  fancies  and  re- 
turns happily  to  herself,  to  peacefully  rule  our  hearts. 


Alice  and  the  White  Queen  mirror  reverse  the  positions  of  Alice 
and  the  Red  Queen.  Though  the  White  Queen ’s  arms  are 
clasped,  like  those  of  the  Queen  of  Hearts  in  the  trial  scene, 
the  White  Queen  is  defensively  holding  herself  together  rather 
than  containing  any  rage.  Her  sceptre  is  a fleur  de  lis. 


Alice  ( perhaps  unconsciously)  mimics  the  proud  gesture  and 
stance  of  the  Queen  of  Hearts.  She  has  acquired  not  only  a 
golden  crown  but  her  own  fleur  de  lis  sceptre  and  a chic  dress. 
Her  elegant  boots  have  undoubtedly  been  done  by  a whiting. 
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My  thanks  to  Mark  Burstein  and  Mahendra  Singh  for 
their  always  invaluable  encouragement,  and  to  Dr.  Bernard 
Fernly  Bowers,  President  Emeritus,  Tivembley  College  of 
the  Arts  & Sciences,  BA  ( Oxon ),  BFA,  CBE,  DDS,  DoD, 
DVM,  FRSA,  FRGS,  MA,  MD,  MFA,  LED,  OBE,  PgDlp, 
PhD,  etc.  etc.  for  his  numerous  insights. 

1 Queen  Victoria  was  one  of  the  last  British  monarchs  with 
genuine  public  influence.  Her  husband’s  efforts,  though 
often  helpful,  were  widely  resented. 

2 Michael  Hancher,  The  Tenniel  Illustrations  to  the  Alice  Books , 
Ohio  State  University  Press,  1985. 

3 The  “order”  of  the  suits  in  many  games,  such  as  Bridge, 
places  Spades  above  Hearts.  In  the  game  of  Hearts  and 
elsewhere,  the  Queen  of  Spades  is  a dangerous  card. 

4 This  is  a litigious  society.  Recall  the  Mouse’s  tale,  in  which 
the  cunning  cur  Fury  is  determined  to  prosecute  the 
unfortunate  rodent. 

5 Note  the  values  of  the  gardening  cards:  two  and  five 
equal  seven,  a factor  of  forty-two. 

6 We  should  not  blame  the  Knave  until  he  is  officially 
found  guilty. 

7 Carroll,  Lewis,  “ Alice  on  the  Stage,”  cited  in  Gardner,  The 
Annotated  Alice,  The  Definitive  Edition.  All  references  to 
Gardner  are  based  on  this  edition. 

8 As  in  Tim  Burton’s  movie,  where  the  Queen  of  Hearts, 
her  character  mistaken  for  that  of  the  Red  Queen,  is  in 
fierce  opposition  to  the  White  Queen.  Or  should  one 
say  the  Red  Queen,  her  character  mistaken  for  that  of 
the  Queen  of  Hearts,  is  in  fierce  opposition  to  the  "White 
Queen?  The  present  author  admits  to  haring  suppressed 
as  much  of  his  memory  of  that  film  as  possible. 

9 In  his  last  annotation  to  chapter  9 of  TTLG,  page  226. 

10  Gardner,  page  255. 

11  As  Dean  Liddell  would  have  known,  and  probably  told 
his  daughters,  one  of  the  names  of  the  vengeful  Furies  in 
ancient  mythology  was  “the  Kindly  Ones.” 

12  Exacdy  how  the  land  is  divided  up  between  the  Red  and 
White  kingdoms  is  a matter  for  dispute.  The  borders 
between  the  squares  (and  between  the  rows  completely) 
are  fluid.  Dr.  Fernly  Bowers  suggests  that  the  columns 
rather  than  the  individual  squares  are  divided  between 
the  Red  and  White  Kingdoms.  Thus  the  Red  Queen, 
standing  on  a square  adjacent  to  that  of  Alice,  is  actually 
on  a Red-owned,  though  White,  square. 

13  Alice  begins  her  journey  on  a Red  square  in  the  second 
row,  presumably  the  location  of  the  Garden  of  Live 
Flowers.  If  only  we  knew  what  was  happening  in  the 


squares  Alice  does  not  visit,  or  what  was  behind  the 
unopened  doors  in  the  White  Rabbit’s  hall! 

14  Although  Carroll  arbitrarily  (if  not  a bit  desperately) 
assigned  roles  to  the  various  characters,  making  Daisies, 
an  Oyster,  the  Frog,  and  so  on  Red  pawns,  we  may  assume 
there  are  Red  children.  Like  their  mother,  they  are  surely 
more  in  control  of  themselves  than  the  hysterical  white 
Lily  or  the  scatterbrained  White  Queen. 

15  A letter  from  the  child  Elizabeth  I’s  nurse  to  Henry 
VIII  asked  that  the  Princess  be  allowed  to  dine  alone 
so  necessary  corrections  to  her  manners  could  be  done 
privately. 

16  If  the  Queen  of  Hearts  is  reminiscent  of  Joanna  of 
Castile,  the  White  Queen  is  probably  descended  from 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  another  hapless  dreamer.  In  her 
competence  and  independence,  the  Red  Queen,  despite 
her  married  state  reminds  us  of  Elizabeth  I. 

17  At  least  by  the  high  standards  of  the  Red  Queen. 

18  What  one  assumes  is  a woolen  garment. 

19  Elizabeth  I signed  letters  to  other  rulers  “your  royal 
sister.” 

20  An  interesting  example  of  “Keep  your  friends  close,  and 
your  enemies  closer.”  Their  violent  opposition  was  one  of 
the  many  falsities  in  the  Tim  Burton  film. 

21  4207  of  them. 

22  Recall  the  most  important  piece  of  wisdom  imparted 
by  the  Red  Queen:  Remember  who  you  are.  This  has  a 
special  resonance  beyond  the  Looking-Glass. 

23  According  to  Miss  Manners,  anyone  who  is  not  the  actual 
subject  of  a ruler  and  a citizen  of  his  or  her  country, 
need  not  bow  in  his  or  her  presence.  Thus  it  is  incorrect 
for  Americans  to  bow  to  the  Queen  of  England.  .Mice 
does  not  regard  herself  as  a citizen  of  Wonderland,  and 
therefore  she  is  not  a subject  of  its  Queen.  However,  she 
does  curtsy  several  times  in  the  presence  of  the  chess 
Queens. 

24  Thus  proving  the  truth  of  Alice’s  deference  to  the 
Queen. 

25  An  important  example  of  taking  care  of  the  sounds,  but 
Alice  is  oblivious  to  the  sense. 

26  Dr.  Bowers  does  not  believe  the  Frog,  despite  his 
knowledge  of  doors,  to  be  the  Duchess’  footman  in 
retirement.  “This  amphibian’s  working  class  speech, 
compared  to  the  elegant  pronunciation  of  the  Footman, 
indicates  otherwise.”  Dr.  Bowers  refers  us  to  Mr.  Venus, 
pronounced  “Wenus,”  in  Our  Mutual  Friend,  by  Charles 
Dickens,  the  other  CD.  Perhaps  the  second  Frog  is  a 
relative,  and  doorkeeping  is  a family  tradition. 

27  Perhaps  an  expression  of  Carroll’s  frustration  with  some 
of  Dodgson’s  pupils. 
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Arcane  Illustrators:  Teresa  Lima 

MARK  BURSTEIN 


I changed  the  title  of  this  column  from  the  last  is- 
sue because  in  the  present  case  of  Teresa  Lima,  it’s 
not  so  much  that  she’s  forgotten  as  that  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  acquire  a copy  of  her  work  (outside  of 
a catalog  and  a tea  set,  discussed  later).  Which  is  odd 
because  her  Alice  no  Pais  das  Maravilhas  was  published 
as  recently  as  2008  and  also  won  the  prestigious  Pre- 
mio  Nacional  de  Ilustragao  for  Portuguese  book  il- 
lustration. So  begins  a story,  a quest,  harkening  back 
to  the  pre-Internet  days  of  dedicated  seekers.  (What’s 
the  use  of  a prize  without  a tale?  The  very  reason  I am 
loath  to  use  the  Net  for  collecting.) 

It  all  started  with  the  Tea  with  Alice:  A World  of  Won- 
derland Illustration  boat-ride-sesquicen- 
Tenniel  exhibition  at  the  Oxford  Story 
Museum  from  June  through  Septem- 
ber, 2012.  Mark  and  Catherine  Rich- 
ards, LCS(UK)  superstars,  visited  us  in 
late  October  of  2013,  kindly  gifting  me 
with  a gorgeous  oversize  catalog  (15  x 
1 1 inches,  with  a chartreuse-yellow  cov- 
er) of  the  exhibition.  The  catalog  was 
bilingual,  in  English  and  Portuguese,  as 
the  exhibition  had  been  supported  by 
the  Calouste  Gulbenkian  Foundation 
and  curated  in  Portugal. 

I was  soon  asked  by  LCSBrazil  su- 
perstar Adriana  Peliano  if  I could  help 
with  getting  her  a copy.  I did,  via  email 
to  the  Story  Museum,  and  it  eventu- 
ally arrived  in  Sao  Paulo.  (You  can  too: 

£20  + postage;  contact  Honor  Dawkins- 
Stean,  Honor.Dawkinsstean@story 
museum.org.uk.) 

Of  course  I had  to  have  a copy  of 
Lima’s  Alice  for  my  collection.  Well, 
something  of  this  nature  requires  a slight  bending  of 
my  rules,  so  I googled  around  until  I got  the  ISBN 
and  then  wrote  to  several  bookstores  in  Portugal 
who  claimed  they  had  a copy;  Adriana  did  the  same 
in  Portuguese,  and  I listed  it  with  ABEbooks.  Result: 
bubkes.  I eventually  gave  up. 

Then  an  item  appeared  on  our  blog  this  past 
March  about  a new  porcelain  tea  set  from  Vista  Alegre 
in  Portugal  based  on  Lima’s  illustrations,  which  fired 


things  up  again  (it  was  just  before  I went  mad,  you 
know) . 

When  I heard  that  my  best  friend,  Mark  Stoll,  a 
professor  and  something  of  a linguist,  was  going  to  Por- 
tugal in  July  for  an  academic  conference,  I prepared  a 
“cheat  sheet”  for  him  with  a picture  of  the  cover  and 
all  the  information  I had  (in  English  and  Portuguese): 
the  ISBN  (972-26-1476-2)  and  EAN  (9789722614764), 
etc.  I knew  he  loved  old  bookstores,  so  I asked  him  to 
check  out  a few.  Here’s  his  tale: 

In  Porto,  we  went  to  Livraria  Lello,  one  of  the 
world’s  most  beautiful  bookstores,  crowded 
with  tourists,  and  asked 
the  owner,  who  did  not 
have  it.  He  recommended 
Leitura,  another  book- 
store and  publisher,  who  I 
found  out  later  had  some 
sort  of  relationship  with 
the  publisher  of  the  Alice 
book.  He  did  not  have 
it  in  stock,  and  did  not 
know  where  to  send  me. 

So,  I thought  maybe 
someone  in  Guimaraes,  a 
dense  and  labyrinthine  but 
not  large  university  town, 
a UNESCO  Heritage  Site, 
and  the  location  of  my 
conference,  might  have  it. 

In  the  old  medieval  center, 

I was  walking  around  when 
I saw  a rare  book  store.  I 
inquired,  and  the  young 
owner,  who  did  not  have  it, 
recommended  two  other  shops,  one  run  by 
his  uncle.  I did  not  have  the  cheat  sheet  with 
me,  so  on  another  day  I tracked  down  the 
uncle’s  shop.  No  luck,  and  Uncle  had  no  idea 
where  to  look  for  it. 

On  yet  another  day,  I was  walking  by  the 
third  shop  by  chance,  and  though  again  with- 
out my  cheat  sheet,  I stepped  in  to  Loja  do 
Julio  and  attempted  to  communicate  with  the 
gray-headed  owner  (who  spoke  no  English). 
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He  called  his  English-speaking  son  to  come, 
and  we  looked  through  the  two  floors  and 
several  rooms  full  of  books,  without  success. 

They  thought  there  was  a chance  they  had  it 
at  home  and  asked  me  to  come  by  the  next 
day.  I did,  bringing  the  cheat  sheet.  They 
didn’t  have  it,  but  the  owner  tried  to  call  a 
friend  to  see  if  he  had  it,  but  couldn’t  reach 
him.  They  copied  the  cheat  sheet,  took  my 
e-mail  address  in  case  the  friend  had  it,  and 
I left. 

Later  they  sent  me  an  e-mail  saying  the 
friend  did  have  it,  and  was  asking  €50.  I e- 
mailed  you  to  confirm  the  terms,  and  the 
next  day  I went  back,  after  a stop  at  an  ATM. 

Lo  and  behold,  it  was  the  right  book,  rather 
larger  than  I expected.  They  told  me  the  pub- 
lisher had  disappeared  during  the  financial 
crisis  of  2008.  Father  and  son  were  certain 
that  the  friend  wanted  too  much  for  it,  but 
since  it  was  the  only  one  that  all  of  us  search- 
ing the  world  could  turn  up,  I wasn’t  going 
to  argue  the  price.  I felt  very  triumphant 
walking  out  of  the  store  with  your  Alice! 

You  can  imagine  my  joy  when  I returned  from  a 
trip  to  find  a padded  envelope  in  the  mail  pile. 

However,  mysteries  remain.  The  publisher,  Civi- 
lizagao,  is  very  much  alive  and  apparendy  thriving, 
and  in  fact  still  lists  the  book  (albeit  as  “unavail- 
able”). On  the  spine  it  says  “Colecgao  as  Palavras  Em- 
boscadas,”  a Civiliza^ao  imprint,  and  it’s  ©Americo 
Fraga  Lamares,  their  corporate  name.  I have  to  won- 
der exactly  who  or  what  “disappeared.” 

Adriana’s  perspective: 

You  asked  me  about  her  Alice  since  it  was 
written  in  Portuguese  so  it  should  be  easier 
for  an  alicinated  Brazilian  to  track  and 
catch  it  easily.  Well,  after  I witnessed  your 
urge  to  find  it,  it  became  both  more  excit- 
ing and  more  anguished  when  the  object 
of  desire  revealed  itself  more  unreachable. 

It  called  for  a cautious  journey  in  which, 
as  the  Hatter  suggests,  we  are  introduced 
into  another  time  dimension,  an  extended 
time  of  longing  toward  the  instantane- 
ity  of  the  clicks  in  digital  purchases. 

I soon  got  my  own  catalog,  showing  many 
pictures  of  the  same  iconic  scene,  including 
a fascinating  tea-party  created  by  Portuguese 
painter  and  illustrator  Teresa  Lima.  How 
could  such  a potent  and  prize-winning  Alice 
dream  be  so  difficult  to  find,  even  in  the  gen- 
erous and  promiscuous  Weblands? 

Her  only  picture  in  that  catalogue  al- 
ready invites  Alice  hunters  into  a mysterious 
and  intriguing  Wonderland.  It  holds  keys  for 


our  journey  throughout  the  book.  That  tea- 
party,  like  other  sets  in  the  book,  plays  with 
what  I call  curved  oneiric  spaces.  In  the  origi- 
nal adventure,  after  the  tea  party,  Alice  enters 
a door  in  a magic  tree  and  comes  back  to  the 
hall  of  doors  from  the  beginning  of  the  story. 

In  Teresa’s  dream  the  tablecloth  of  the 
tea-party  turns  into  the  wall  of  the  hidden 
room,  as  other  clues  invite  us  to  go  beyond 
a narrative  into  a dreamscape.  The  tree  and 
the  cloth  behave  as  hinges,  twisting  different 
sets  and  moments  of  Alice’s  adventures  in  a 
puzzling  geometry.  A tree  can  be  a column, 
can  be  a hole,  can  be  the  leg  of  the  table  in  a 
game  of  formal  analogies,  or  as  an  invitation 
to  a fertile  land  we  can  find  following  those  se- 
cret passages  and  metamorphic  spaces.  Trees, 
doors,  and  arches  are  the  hosts  of  a journey 
in  the  impossible.  A room  inside  a room,  like 
a hide-and-seek  game,  provides  unexpected 
joints,  twists,  knots,  and  visual  games.  Usu- 
ally Alice  illustrators  are  concentrated  more 
on  the  characters  of  the  story  than  the  space 
itself.  Teresa  elaborates  not  just  the  space,  but 
the  interspace;  the  reader  is  invited  to  enter 
into  the  pictures  and  follow  multiple  alterna- 
tive and  unexpected  paths  that  call  through 
the  borders  of  the  pages.  Curiouser  and  cu- 
riouser! 

A liquid,  flowing  curtain  announces  a 
set  in  constant  movement,  condensations  of 
time  and  space,  displacing  portals,  hinges, 
and  passages  like  a maze  that  invites  us  to 
wonder  and  wander.  The  eyes  travel  through 
pictures  where  passages  suggest  different  pos- 
sible journeys.  Pay  attention  to  details,  small 
clues,  tracks,  hidden  surprises.  Alice  changes 
her  age  in  the  flow  of  her  transformations, 
at  times  even  recreating  photographs  of  Car- 
roll’s girl  friends. 

The  royal  blue  of  the  curtains  is  also 
the  blue  of  Alice’s  gown  that  dances  among 
greens  in  contrast  to  an  orange  and  brown 
palette  of  earth,  wood,  and  skins.  The  blue 
of  the  fabrics,  and  the  way  it  is  used  in  Won- 
derland’s architecture  and  in  other  charac- 
ters, recalls  the  rich  heritage  of  Portuguese 
ceramic  tiles,  with  its  mannered,  elaborate 
geometry  and  a history  of  theatrically  descrip- 
tive allegoric  and  mythological  scenes.  These 
tiles  are  called  azulejos,  direcdy  connected  to 
the  strong  presence  of  the  blue  {azul)  in  this 
manifestation  of  their  culture.  We  can  also 
see  a parallel  between  the  mosaics  of  azulejos 
and  a game  of  flat  pieces,  like  the  cards  in  a 
deck. 
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The  architecture  is  connected  with  Por- 
tuguese loggias,  but  in  my  daydream  it  also 
echoes  the  metaphysical  landscapes  of  de 
Chirico  and  his  classic  arches,  enchanted 
by  mystery,  dreamscapes,  unexpected  per- 
spectives, juxtapositions.  Teresa’s  Alice  also 
reminds  one  of  the  sheep  shop  dissolving 
into  the  boat  trip.  We  travel  the  threshold 
between  the  dream  and  the  waken  life, 
where  everything  can  be  turned  into  an- 
other and  another.  The  spaces  curve  around 
Alice,  where  the  courtship  of  the  inside  and 
outside  of  the  spaces  announces  dreamy 
cartographies  inviting  us  to  unexplored 
landscapes  in  the  heart  of  Alice’s  mysteries. 

OK,  so  I used  the  Net  a bit,  but  only  with  some 
shoe  leather  did  it  get  the  job  done.  The  burning 
question  is,  if  I had  found  it  right  away  with  a mouse- 
click  or  two,  would  I value  it  as  much? 

But  on  to  Srta.  Lima.  Born  in  1962  in  Lisbon,  she 
earned  a degree  in  Painting  from  the  Escola  Superior 
de  Belas  Artes  in  her  home  town,  and  started  to  focus 
on  illustrating  children’s  books  in  1994.  She  currently 
divides  her  time  between  her  book  illustration  work 
(more  than  ten  in  print)  and  teaching  visual  arts  at 
the  Escola  Vergflio  Ferreira  in  Lisbon. 

Lima’s  books  have  twice  made  the  IBBY  Honor 
List,  twice  won  the  National  Illustration  Prize  (the 
first  was  for  Just  So  Stories  in  2006),  and  have  won  oth- 
er awards  as  well.  Her  art  has  been  widely  exhibited 
throughout  Portugal,  as  well  as  in  Paris,  Lyon,  Bolo- 


gna, Frankfurt,  Padua,  Oxford,  and  London.  In  the 
words  of  Bookbird:  A Journal  of  International  Children  5 
Literature  52,  no.  2 (April  2014): 

Through  her  skillful  use  of  a variety  of  techniques 
and  materials,  Lima  manages  to  represent  the 
worlds  suggested  by  the  texts  she  illustrates.  Her 
habit  of  focusing  on  particular  physiognomic 
traits  of  the  main  characters,  as  well  as  her  often- 
metaphorical  recreation  of  the  spaces,  allows  her 
work  to  bring  additional  meanings  to  the  words. 

Lima  is  particularly  aware  of  movement  and 
action,  and  expresses  them  with  a luminous  fluid- 
ity and  a naturalness  that  often  stems  from  her 
use  of  mixed  media,  including  painting,  drawing 
and  collage.  Her  subtle  use  of  colors  and  textures 
adds  to  the  dynamics  of  her  art:  bodies  expand 
and  are  not  intended  to  represent  the  human 
figure  realistically;  people  and  objects  seem  to 
dissolve  into  the  scenes  they  inhabit;  water-color 
movements  suspend  gravity  and  open  the  doors 
to  children’s  imagination  and  dreams. 

Srta.  Lima  says,  “Illustrating  is  re-creating  a text, 
story,  or  tale  through  images.  It  is  penetrating  an  area 
of  a very  special  and  private  sensibility;  and  there  I 
found  the  answer  to  what  I really  enjoy  doing.” 

By  the  bye,  the  tea  set  is  available  from  Vista 
Alegre  (myvistaalegre.com),  but  apparently  they  will 
only  ship  to  addresses  in  Spain  or  Portugal.  Aha!  An- 
other quest!  Saddle  up  the  horses,  Sancho! 
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Leaves  j:rooo 
ibe  Deaneny  Ganden 


I was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
analysis  developed  by  Howard 
Chang  (”Seek  it  with  a Thimble,” 
KL92)  on  the  role  of  the  Dodo’s 
Thimble  in  the  Pool  of  Tears  chap- 
ter relative  to  Charles  Dodgson’s 
feelings  for  Alice  Liddell.  Chang’s 
novel  analysis  of  Tenniel’s  Dodo/ 
Thimble  illustration  as  a marriage 
ceremony  between  the  Dodo  and 
Alice  was  particularly  compelling, 
especially  in  light  of  aspects  that 
were  not  explicitly  mentioned 
in  the  article.  One  is  that  the 
Reverend  Robinson  Duckworth, 
identified  as  the  Duck  perform- 
ing the  ceremony,  was  not  only  a 
practicing  chaplain  but  was  known 
to  Tenniel  as  the  person  who  had 
proposed  him  to  Dodgson  as  the 
illustrator  for  Alice.  Another  is 
that  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
assuming  that  Dodgson  self-iden- 
tified with  the  Dodo  because  he  is 
known  to  have  stuttered  his  name 
as  “Do-Do-Dodgson”  w7hen  intro- 
ducing himself  (and  he  would 
have  known  the  actual  dodo  speci- 


men that  wTas  on  display  at  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  in  Oxford). 

The  one  fly  in  the  treacle  is 
that  both  Tenniel’s  and  Dodgson’s 
original  illustrations  of  Alice  have 
a completely  different  hairstyle 
from  Alice  Liddell,  wTho  had  short 
dark  hair  with  a fringe.  Dodgson’s 
illustrations  show7  long,  loose  hair 
of  medium  tone  consistent  with 
brown  or  red  coloration,  while 
Tenniel’s  colored  versions  of  his 
illustrations  show7  her  with  longish 
blonde  hair.  This  difference  tends 
to  support  other  identifications 
of  the  girl  depicted  as  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  Thimble.  One  interest- 
ing candidate  is  the  actress  Ellen 
Terry,  quoted  by  Chang  as  being 
mentioned  by  Dodgson’s  biogra- 
pher Langford  Reed.  Indeed,  it 
was  Ellen  Terry7  whom  Dodgson 
described  delightedly  in  his  diary 
on  her  first  appearance  on  stage 
at  the  age  of  9 during  one  of  his 
many  trips  to  the  London  theatre. 
He  later  photographed  her  at  age 
17,  and  she  had  long  strawberry7 
blonde  hair  similar  to  the  illustra- 


tions. A final  link  was  that  Terry's 
full  name  was  actually  Alice  Ellen 
Terry.  The  idea  that  this  cryptic 
Alice  may  have  been  the  “name- 
sake” to  whom  the  Alice  story  was 
enigmatically  dedicated  makes  an 
interesting  elaboration  of  Howard 
Chang’s  discovery,  and  is  detailed 
in  my  book  Parallel  Alices  (2013, 
Diatrope  Press). 

Christopher  Tyler 

San  Francisco,  CA 

m 

A Response  from  Howard  Chang 

In  response  to  Mr.  Tyler's  letter, 

I would  like  to  provide  the  fol- 
lowing explanations:  With  my 
understanding  that  readers  of 
KL  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
background  of  the  Alice  stories, 

I have  restrained  myself  from 
repeating  certain  information 
w7hich  I thought  w^s  basic  to  them. 
This  includes  the  reasons  why  the 
Dodo,  the  Duck,  the  Lory  and 
the  Eaglet  respectively  represent 
Carroll,  Duckw7orth,  Lorina,  and 
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Edith.  Interested  readers  may  find 
detailed  explanations  on  page  27 
of  Martin  Gardner’s  The  Annotated 
Alice,  The  Definitive  Edition. 

It  has  never  occurred  to  me  that 
the  identity  of  Alice  is  a problem, 
because  the  Alice  stories  abound 
with  private  anecdotes  of  Alice 
Liddell,  such  as  the  Caucus  Race, 
which  is  a transformation  from  the 
river  expedition  recorded  in  Car- 
roll’s  diary,  dated  June  17,  1862. 
The  hair  colors  do  not  confuse 
me  either.  Although  the  Alice  in 
AALGwas  illustrated  as  a young 
girl  wearing  medium-toned,  long 
hair,  Carroll  confirmed  the  real 
identity  by  pasting  a photograph 
of  Alice  Liddell  on  the  last  page  of 
the  book.  Similarly,  Alice  Liddell’s 
full  name  appears  in  the  terminal 
poem  of  TTLG  acrostically,  even 
though  the  heroine  is  depicted  by 
John  Tenniel  as  a blonde. 

To  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Tyler's 
suggestion  that  actress  Ellen  Terry 
may  have  been  the  pictorial  name- 
sake to  the  Alice-Thimble  story  is 
an  innovation.  Most  other  biog- 


raphers only  mentioned  the  pos- 
sible love  of  Carroll  towards  Ellen 
Terry  without  taking  on  the  risks 
of  bringing  the  girl  down  the  rab- 
bit hole,  where  she  has  to  meet  all 
particulars  detailed  in  the  story. 

% 

Pursuant  to  the  article  on  p.  25: 

Although  the  author  suggests 
his  gratitude  at  the  end  of  the 
article,  suspicious  if  not  specious 
space  considerations  have  suppos- 
edly demanded  that  a useful  and 
instructive  chart,  painstakingly 
prepared,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Queens’  speeches  not  appear  in 
this  publication.  It  will  however  be 
included  in  my  forthcoming  work, 
The  Shadow  Sister:  Reflections  of  Alice 
in  the  Works  of  Louisa  May  Alcott  and 
Vice  Versa. 

Despite  the  bare  mention  of  the 
role  of  frogs  in  AATW and  TTLG 
in  a footnote  (of  all  places),  the 
author  does  not  even  touch  on  the 
definite  resemblance  between  the 
Duck,  who  significantly  makes  two 
illustrated  appearances  during  the 
trial  scene  (equally  significantly, 
the  Dodo  makes  none),  and  Ping, 


hero,  some  years  later,  of  The  Story 
about  Ping,  by  Marjorie  Flack  and 
Kurt  Weise  (the  Viking  Press, 
1933),  on  the  grounds  (surrepti- 
tiously expressed  in  private  cor- 
respondence) that  all  ducks  look 
alike.  Anyone  who  has  fed  bread 
to  ducks  knows  the  fallacy  of  this 
statement.  Readers  will  be  relieved 
to  know  that  this  is  one  of  many 
otherwise  ignored  issues  also  to  be 
discussed  in  The  Shadow  Sister. 

It  is  possible  that  the  mathemat- 
ics of  Wonderland  are  base  42, 
but  more  likely  they  are  base  52: 
the  number  of  cards  in  a standard 
deck  (not  including  the  joker  [s] ). 
Your  more  numerate  readers  will 
grasp  the  implications  of  what  this 
means  for  Rule  42. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dr.  Bernard  Femly  Bowers, 
President  Emeritus,  Twembley 
College  of  the  Arts  & Sciences,  BA 
( Oxon ),  BFA,  CBE,  DDS,  DoD, 
DVM,  FRSA,  FRGS,  MA,  MD, 
MFA,  LLD,  OBE,  PgDlp,  PhD 
Beethoven,  CA 
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Jfibbenba, 

(T^rrnfa, 

or  ric^ert-ba, 

(^7v) 

e^unmin ata 


In  the  preface  to  the  article 
“Forgotten  Illustrators:  Ketty 
Castelluci”  (XL  92:21),  I referred 
to  Caterina  Morelli  as  the  bibli- 
ographer of  Italian  editions  for 
the  forthcoming  Alice  in  a World 
of  Wonderlands.  My  apologies  to 
Adele  Cammarata,  another 
treasured  Italian  correspondent 
and  the  actual  bibliographer. 

Mark  Burstein 


A “Far-Flung”  item  (KL  92:40) 
incorrectly  named  Lisa  Hager 
as  the  author  of  “The  Pinteresting 
Broken-Doll  Aesthetic  of  Neo- 
Victorian  Alices.”  Amanda 
Lastoria  is  the  actual  author  of 
that  article  and  of  the  complemen- 
tary Pinterest  boards.  The  website 
in  question , Journal  of  Victorian  Cul- 
ture Online,  can  be  found  at  blogs, 
tandf.co.uk/jvc. 
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That  was  one  of  the  crazier  rab- 
bit holes  I went  down  into  on  this 
project . . . 

Alison  Bechdel,  in  an  interview 
with  Hillary  L.  Chute,  Outside 
the  Box:  Interviews  with 
Contemporary  Cartoonists, 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago  and  London,  2014 




When  it  comes  to  college  admis- 
sions, our  society  has  tumbled  way, 
way  too  far  down  the  rabbit  hole, 
as  I’ve  observed  before. 

Frank  Bruni,  “ Naked  Confessions 
of  the  College-Bound,  ” The  New 
York  Times,  June  15,  2014. 

m 

Book  drafts,  spec  scripts  and  other 
false  starts  toward  a creative,  actu- 
alized life  take  up  Amy’s  mental 
and  literal  bandwith,  making  her 
feel  guilty7 — though  usually  not 
guilty  enough  to  dig  her  out  of 
those  Wikipedia  rabbit  holes. 

Katie  Arnold-Ratliff  reviewing 
Friendship  by  Emily  Gould,  The 
New  York  Times  Book  Review, 
July  20,  20014 


m 

. . . he  observed  the  scientists  who 
chased  low-temperature  fusion 
down  the  rabbit  hole. 

Dwight  Garner,  reviewing^ irtual 
Unreality  by  Charles  Seife,  The 
New  York  Times,  July  2,  2014 


This,  too  is  part  of  his  allure,  his 
butch  version  of  Alice’s  school- 
girl calm  as  she  moved  through  a 
Wonderland  in  which  nothing  at 
all  was  familiar  and  everything  was 
curious  but  only  curious,  never 
frightening  or  appalling. 

Michael  Cunningham,  The 
Snow  Queen,  Farrar,  Straus  and 
Giroux,  Neiu  York,  2014 

K 

Sleep  of  the  evening,  beautiful 
sleep.  With  apologies  to  the  Mock 
Turde  of  “Alice  in  Wonderland,” 
[sic]  this  is  what  most  participants 
are  craving  by  the  midpoint  of  this 
elaborately  constructed  house  of 
cards . . . 

Alexandra  Jacobs,  The  New  York 
Times,  September  10,  2014 

Or  when  a Mad  Hatter’s  garden 
party  [sic]  is  held  ...  as  it  was  at 
Thom  Browne. 

Vanessa  Friedman,  The  New  York 
Times,  September  1 0,  201 4 

[Both  ladies  were  writing  about  New 
York ’s  Fashion  Week  for  201 4.] 


If 

. . . members  of  the  Grolier  Club 
discovered  copies  of  Alice  in  Won- 
derland and  Das  Kapital  shelved  in 
close  juxtaposition.  These  books 
were  grouped  together,  Dr.  Bod- 
mer explained,  “because  they  are 
both  fantasies.” 

Terry  Belanger,  Lunacy  and  the 
Arrangement  of  Books,  Oak 
Knoll  Press,  New  Castle,  Delaware, 
2003 



I think  of  George  Eliot  as  a real 
person — just  as  I think  of  Mark 
Twain,  Lewis  Carroll,  and  George 
Orwell  as  real  people  . . . 

Rebecca  Mead,  My  Life  in 
Middlemarch,  Crown  Publishers, 
New  York,  2014 

m 

“My  sister’s  name  is  Alice,” 

Rabbit  says. 

“Ah,  Lewis  Carroll  fanatics. 
Naturally.” 

Kate  Racculia,  Bellweather 
Rhapsody,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Harcourt,  Boston,  2014 

m 

Codebreaker,  a semi-documentary 
film  about  Alan  Turing,  reveals 
that  on  April  11,  1930,  he  checked 
both  AAJV7 and  TTLG  out  of  the 
library  of  Sherbourne  School. 


Arnold  Asrelsky 
Diane  E.  Dalton 
Claiborne  Dawes 
Lyndsay  Dobson 
Marjorie  Farquharson 
Matthew  Haws 
Arnold  Hirshon 
Yoshimoto  Kazuhiro 


Gary  Kohl 


Bruce  McNeill 
Bethany  Nadolny 
Kathleen  O’Brien 
Katharyn  Rayner 
Amy  Reiff 
Addie  Sinclair 
Margaret  Svogun 
Simone  Wu 
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rfie  WKlTin<J 

OF  MARK  BURSTEIN 


Our  eternal  gratitude  goes  out  to  the  dy- 
namic Dayna  Nuhn — with  help  from  Oleg 
and  Natalia  Lipchenko,  Andy  Malcolm,  and 
Tania  Ianovskaia — for  setting  up  a fabulous  meeting 
in  The  Great  White  North.  To  our  fascinating  speak- 
ers: Dayna,  Oleg,  Louise  Bloom,  Catherine  Nichols, 
George  Walker,  Scott  McKowen,  David  Day,  and  Cin- 
dy Bisaillon.  Special  thanks  to  Tania  for  setting  up  the 
visit  to  the  Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library  to  see 
some  of  the  Brabant  Collection.  We 
sincerely  appreciated  the  gracious 
hospitality  of  Donny  Zaldin  for  al- 
lowing us  the  use  of  his  meeting 
room  for  our  board  meeting;  Les- 
lie McGrath  from  the  Osborne  and 
Lorna  Toolis  from  the  Merill  Col- 
lections; our  own  Oleg  & Natalia; 
and  Andy  Malcolm  8c  Robin  Bain. 

At  the  end  o/four,  I shall  say  good-bye. 

It  is  with  a certain  touch  of 
sadness  (and  perhaps  a small  bit  of 
elation  over  all  the  Time  I will  now 
have)  that  I look  forward  to  my  life  with  “Emeritus” 
appended  to  “President.”  But  looking  backwards,  as 
is  commonly  done  in  Looking-Glass  Land,  let’s  see 
what’s  been  done:  eight  meetings  (San  Francisco  8c 
Environs,  The  New  York  Institute  of  Technology,  Har- 
vard University,  New  York  University,  Winston-Salem, 
University  of  Southern  California,  NYIT  again  for 
our  fortieth  anniversary,  and  Toronto);  eight  Knight 
Letters-,  two  member’s  premium  books  for  the  Society 
(perhaps  not  completely  coincidentally  each  contain- 
ing the  name  of  one  of  my  children) — A Bouquet  for 
the  Gardener:  Martin  Gardner  Remembered  and  Conn  ev 
Ifapcmet  Rue  a:  Sonja  in  a Kingdom  of  Wonders — and 
a few  other  tomes  “in  the  oven”  for  next  year  ( The 
Pamphlets  of  Lewis  Carroll,  Volume  5:  Games,  Puzzles,  and 
Related  Pieces  [University  Press  of  Virginia/LCSNA, 
Christopher  Morgan,  ed.]  and  Alice  in  a World  of  Won- 
derlands: The  Translations  of  Lewis  Carroll's  Masterpiece 
[Oak  Knoll/LCSNA,  Jon  Lindseth,  ed.];  as  well  as  a 
few  non-LCSNA  books  I contributed  to  during  that 
era:  Alice  Illustrated  [Dover],  Illustrating  Alice  [Artists’ 


Choice],  Alice  in  Comicland  [IDW],  Alice’s  Wonderland 
[Race  Point],  and  the  forthcoming  ( em  Portugues,  no 
less)  Aliceoscopio  de  Amaravilhas  [Zahar,  Adriana  Pelia- 
no,  ed.],  not  to  mention  The  Annotated  Alice:  The  150h 
Anniversary  Deluxe  Edition  [W.  W.  Norton],  which  I am 
editing  and  art-directing;  an  exhibit  at  the  Charles  M. 
Schulz  Museum;  getting  the  ball  rolling  with  Alicel50; 
and  exactly  4,207  bathetic  emails  (from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous)  answered  per  year.  Obviously  none 
of  these  were  solo  endeavors,  so  my 
eternal  gratitude  goes  out  to  those 
who  collaborated  on  or,  in  fact,  led 
these  projects. 

Serving  under  Her  Uffishness, 
Stephanie  Lovett,  as  her  “sole  Vice” 
when  she  was  president  around  the 
Millennium  was  a great  pleasure, 
and  I know  the  LCSNA  is  in  the  best 
of  hands  for  the  future,  including 
her  intrepid  colleagues  Cindy  Wat- 
ter,  Sandra  Lee  Parker,  and  Ken  Sa- 
lins,  and  our  fine  board  of  directors 
and  advisors,  and  welcome  to  our 
recently  elected  members  thereof,  Wendy  and  Matt 
Crandall. 

I will  remain  an  active  Society  member:  on  the 
Board,  as  the  production  editor  of  the  Knight  Letter, 
and  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Publications 
Committee. 

Hope  to  see  you  all  in  Austin. 

Impenetrability! 
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JOEL  BIRENBAUM 


Our  purpose  in  creating  the  Alice  150:  Cel- 
ebrating Wonderland  project  is  to  use  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  publication  of  Alice’s 
Adventures  in  Wonderland  as  an  opportunity  to  height- 
en public  awareness  of  the  impact  of  this  marvelous 
book  over  a period  of  150  years.  We  believe  that  this 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  encouraging  people  to 
participate  in  the  celebration  in  whatever  way  they 
choose. 

To  this  end  we  have  planned  a large,  multifaceted 
celebration  in  New  York  City7  in  the  latter  half  of  2015, 
to  include  five  major  exhibitions;  five  days  of  confer- 
ences, from  October  7 to  11;  film  screenings;  readings 
and  small  performances  in  Central  Park;  and  perhaps 
a parade.  With  this  strong  base  of  activities,  we  wish 
to  induce  others  to  bring  their  family  and  friends  to 
our  events  and  to  create  their  own  neighborhood  cel- 
ebrations of  Alice.  We  will  host  an  online  gallery  for 
photos  taken  at  these  events. 

We  also  need  to  get  the  education,  commercial, 
art,  and  performing  arts  communities  involved.  This 
is  key  to  attracting  increased  participation  by  the  gen- 
eral public.  Anything  you  can  do  to  aid  in  this  effort 
would  be  much  appreciated. 


Our  Alice  150:  Celebrating  Wonderland  Facebook 
group  will  now  become  a source  of  information  about 
participants  and  their  events.  We  will  also  continue 
to  post  Alice  pop  culture  sightings  from  around  the 
globe.  We  could  use  the  help  of  foreign-based  mem- 
bers to  post  sightings  and  events  in  their  countries. 

There  will  be  an  A150  colloquium,  “Alice  in  a 
World  of  Wonderlands:  The  Translations  of  Lewis 
Carroll’s  Masterpiece,”  at  the  Grolier  Club,  47  East 
60th  St.,  New  York  City,  on  October  7 and  8,  2015. 
Scholars  and  translators  from  around  the  world,  in- 
cluding Germany,  Spain,  Scotland,  Oceania,  China, 
Africa,  India,  and  Ireland  will  discuss  the  challenges 
and  problems  of  translating  AATWinto  the  plethora 
of  languages  and  even  alphabets  appearing  in  the 
just-issued  Oxford  University7  Press  publication  of  the 
same  name.  Tickets  are  required,  and  space  will  be 
limited.  Refreshments  will  be  served,  with  an  optional 
dinner  afterwards.  For  reservations  and  further  infor- 
mation, contact  Jon  Lindseth  atjalindseth@aol.com. 
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It  is  not  a bit  surprising  that  Erik  Satie  (1866-1925), 
that  eccentric  paragon  of  the  avant-garde  of  Belle 
Epoque  Paris,  was  an  admirer  of  Lewis  Carroll.  In 
his  lighthearted  Trois  Melodies  pour  Chant  et  Piano,  com- 
posed in  the  spring  of  1916,  the  third  of  the  songs  was 
a musical  setting,  dedicated  to  Igor  Stravinsky,  of  a 
poem,  “Le  Chapelier”  (The  Hatter)  by  Rene  Chalupt 
(1885-1957).  Chalupt  took  his  inspiration  from  the 
“Tea-Party”  chapter  of  Wonderland,  and  Satie’s  music 
was  a parody  of  the  “Chanson  de  Magali,”  based  on 
the  folksong  “Bouenjour,  lou  roussignou”  [sic],  sung 
by  Vincent  in  Act  2 Scene  3 of  Gounod’s  then-popular 
opera  Mireille  (1864). 

Critic  Virginia  Sublett  describes  “Le  Chapelier”: 
“Here  we  see  the  quality  of  vocal  virtuosic  excess  run 
absolutely  amok,  the  melody  covering  a span  of  al- 
most two  octaves  in  its  first  four  bars,  the  accompani- 
ment cheerily  bounding  around  in  compound  meter, 
a highly  Gounodian  touch.” 

Trois  Melodies  premiered  on  April  18,  1916,  with 
Jane  Bathori,  soprano,  and  Ricardo  Vines,  piano,  in  a 
“Festival  Satie-Ravel”  under  the  auspices  of  the  Societe 
Lyre  et  Palette  at  the  Salle  Huyghens  (the  Montpar- 
nasse studio  of  the  painter  Emile  Lejeune),  with  Jean 
Cocteau,  Satie’s  collaborator  on  Parade  for  Diaghilev’s 
Ballets  Russes,  in  attendance.  On  May  30,  1916,  it  was 
presented  once  more,  this  time  at  the  “Audition  Satie- 
Granados”  at  the  home  of  Mme.  Germaine  Bongard  in 
Paris,  again  sung  by  jane  Bathori,  with  Satie  himself  at 
the  piano,  in  conjunction  with  an  exhibition  of  mod- 
ern art.  The  keepsake  program  was  illustrated  by  two  of 
the  artists  on  display,  Henri  Matisse  and  Pablo  Picasso. 
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The  words  to  “Le  Chapelier”  are  as  follows: 

Le  chapelier  s etonne  de  constater 
Que  sa  montre  retarde  de  trois  jours, 

Bien  qu  ’il  ait  eu  soin  de  la  graisser 
Toujours  avec  du  beurre  de  premiere  qualite. 

Mais  il  a laisse  tornber  des  miettes 
De  pain  dans  les  rouages, 

Et  il  a beau  plonger  sa  montre  dans  le  the, 

Qa  ne  le  fera  pas  avancer  davantage. 

In  an  English  translation  by  Shawn  Thuris:1 

The  [Hatter]  is  surprised  to  note 
That  his  watch  is  three  days  slow, 

Though  he  has  taken  care  to  grease  it, 

Always  with  first-quality  butter. 

But  he  allowed  crumbs  of  bread 
To  fall  into  its  gears, 

And  though  he  plunged  his  watch  in  tea, 

This  will  not  advance  it  any  further. 

Mile.  Bathori  recorded  the  songs  in  Paris  in  1929 
for  Columbia,  with  Darius  Milhaud  accompanying  her, 
and  one  can  find  it  on  YouTube  today,  along  with  many 
other  renditions  of  Satie’s  work.  Although  scratchy,  it’s 
quite  delightful  (“Le  Chapelier”  starts  at  2:40). 

But  it  didn’t  end  there.  Louise  Varese,  a celebrat- 
ed translator  of  poetry,  writes  in  her  biography  of  her 
husband,  the  composer  Edgard  Varese”  ( Varese:  A Look- 
ing-Glass Diary,  Volume  I:  1883-1928,  W.  W.  Norton, 
1972),  “Satie  came  to  see  me  [in  June  1921]  . . . He 
talked  about  Alice  in  Wonderland,  which  he  adored.  He 
wanted  to  make  a ballet  of  it.  Would  I write  it?  He  was 
the  only  Frenchman,  he  said,  who  understood  English 
humor  (his  mother  had  been  English — or  Scottish?) 
and  the  only  composer  whose  music  understood  Alice. 
I sincerely  agreed  with  him.” 

I am  not  sure  what  it  means  to  “write”  a ballet,  un- 
less it  was  intended  to  be  accompanied  by  song  rather 
than  instrumental  music,  or  to  create  the  scenario.  In 
any  case,  it  never  came  to  be. 

Dawn  Upshaw’s  CD  Hommage  a Jane  Bathori:  The 
Inspiring  Muse  (2000)  includes  Trois  Melodies.  But  hey, 
the  closest  we’ll  come  to  a WABAC  Machine  in  this 
case  is  to  listen  to  Mile.  Bathori’s  charming  perfor- 
mance. 

1 © 2014  Shawn  Thuris,  and  printed  with  his  kind  permission. 
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Our  cover  honors  the 
centenary  of  the 
birth  that  most  essen- 
tial Carrollian,  Martin  Gard- 
ner (October  21,  1914  - May 
22,  2010):  mysterian,  magi- 
cian, mathematician,  skeptic, 
annotator,  author,  master  of 
wordplay,  puzzler,  and  inspi- 
ration. His  Annotated  Alice 
in  1960  did  more  than  any 
work  before  or  since  to  el- 
evate the  status  of  the  Alice 
duad  from  dispensable  chil- 
dren’s books  to  immortal 
literary  classics  to  be  read 
by  adults  too — and  the  depths 
revealed  by  the  Annotated  Alice 
set  off  a frenzy  of  studies  in 
academia  as  well.  He  was  also, 
of  course,  a founding  member 
of  our  Society. 

The  sad  news  of  his  pass- 
ing came  just  as  we  were  put- 
ting the  finishing  touches  on  KL  84,  and  August 
Imholtz’s  short  tribute  in  this  column,  although 
most  heartfelt,  was  not  quite  enough,  given  his 
contributions  to  the  Carrollian  world.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  volume  of  reminiscences,  essays, 
biography,  bibliography,  and  festschrift  articles 
that  was  published  under  the  title  A Bouquet  for 
the  Gardener:  Martin  Gardner  Remembered  and  dis- 
tributed gratis  to  our  members  in  2011. 


Put  simply,  Martin  lives. 
The  Gatherings  4 Gardener 
continue  to  draw  hundreds  of 
fellow  mathematicians,  magi- 
cians, and  metagrobologists 
(puzzlers)  to  Atlanta  every 
other  year  (by  invitation);  lo- 
cal Celebrations  of  Mind  oc- 
cur all  over  the  globe  annually 
on  his  birthday  (celebrationof 
mind.org),  his  official  website 
(martin-gardner.org)  thrives, 
and  W.  W.  Norton  will  be  re- 
leasing a Deluxe  Illustrated 
150th  Anniversary  Edition  of 
The  Annotated  Alice  next  year, 
which  will  incorporate  his 
suite  of  annotations  published 
in  this  magazine  and  other 
scholarship  that  has  come  to 
light  in  recent  times.  A hun- 
dred illustrations  will  also  be 
added  to  what  was  published 
as  the  Definitive  Edition  in 
1999.  It  will  be  released  around  the  time  of  our 
Alicel50  celebrations,  just  in  time  for  Martin’s 
101st  birthday. 

Dear  Martin,  we  know  that  you  disliked  all 
manner  of  fuss  being  made  over  you,  but  please 
accept  our  eternal  admiration  and  gratitude  on 
this,  your  hundredth  birthday. 


Martin  Gardner 
October  21,  1914  - May  22,  2010 

Remembered  by  Mark  Burstein 
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THE  HUNTING  OF  THE  QUARK 

Mark  Burstein 

For  those  who  have  been  tracking 
the  Carrollian  Nomenclature  in 
Quantum  Physics  (CNQP)  thread 
that  began  with  my  article  “The 
Alice  Universe”  (f£L  91:34)  and 
continued  with  a most  erudite 
reply  by  Christopher  Tyler  in  the 
previous  issue,  there’s  been  an 
update.  A story,  “Observation  of  a 
Quantum  Cheshire  Cat  in  a Mat- 
ter-Wave Interferometer  Experi- 
ment” by  Tobias  Denkmayr  et  al. 
that  first  appeared  in  Nature  Com- 
munications 5 on  July  29,  describes 
how  scientists  at  the  Institute 
Laue-Langevin  (ILL)  in  Grenoble, 
France,  for  the  first  time  separated 
a particle  from  one  of  its  physical 
properties,  creating  a “quantum 
Cheshire  Cat,”  in  this  case  by  tak- 
ing a beam  of  neutrons  and  sepa- 
rating them  from  their  magnetic 
moment,  “like  passengers  and 
their  baggage  at  airport  security.” 
As  their  abstract  says: 

If  a quantum  system  is  subject 
to  a certain  pre-  and  postselec- 
tion, it  can  behave  as  if  a parti- 
cle and  its  property  are  spatially 
separated.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested to  employ  weak  measure- 
ments in  order  to  explore  the 
Cheshire  Cat’s  nature.  Here  we 
report  an  experiment  in  which 
we  send  neutrons  through  a 
perfect  silicon  crystal  interfer- 
ometer and  perform  weak  mea- 
surements to  probe  the  location 
of  the  particle  and  its  magnetic 
moment.  The  experimental 
results  suggest  that  the  system 
behaves  as  if  the  neutrons  go 
through  one  beam  path,  while 
their  magnetic  moment  travels 
along  the  other. 

In  the  world  familiar  to  us,  an 
object  and  its  properties  are  always 
bound  together.  A rotating  ball, 
for  instance,  cannot  become  sepa- 
rated from  its  spin.  Here,  the  cat 
(the  neutron)  goes  via  the  upper 
beam  path,  while  its  grin  (the 
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magnetic  moment)  goes  via  the 
lower. 

We  are  quite  pleased  (grinning, 
in  fact)  that  Carroll  continues  to 
provide  inspiration  to  the  Adamic 
namers-of-things  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced areas  humanity  has  come 
up  with.  Just  as  easily,  they  might 
have  called  it  “The  Quantum 
Dog’s  Temper”: 

‘ . . . Take  a bone  from  a dog:  what 
remains  V 

Alice  considered.  ‘The  bone 
wouldn  ’ t remain,  of  course,  if  I took 
it  — and  the  dog  wouldn ’t  remain; 
it  ivould  come  to  bite  me  — and  I’m 
sure  I shouldn ’t  remain!’ 

‘Then  you  think  nothing 
would  remain  V said  the  Red 
Queen. 

7 think  that’s  the  answer.  ’ 
Wrong,  as  usual,  ’ said  the 
Red  Queen:  ‘the  dog’s  temper  ivould 
remain.  ’ 

‘But  I don ’t  see  how  — ’ 

‘Why,  look  here!’  the  Red 
Queen  cried.  ‘The  dog  would  lose  its 
temper,  wouldn’t  it V 

‘Perhaps  it  would,  ’ Alice  re- 
plied cautiously. 

‘Then  if  the  dog  went  away,  its 
temper  would  remain!’  the  Queen 
exclaimed  triumphantly. 

Alice  said,  as  gravely  as  she 
could,  ‘They  might  go  different 
ways.  ’ 

In  related  news,  in  the  phys- 
ics of  superfluidity,  a boojum  is  a 
geometric  pattern  on  the  surface 
of  one  of  the  phases  of  superfluid 
helium-3,  which  only  exists  within 
a few  thousandths  of  a degree  of 
absolute  zero,  whose  motion  can 


result  in  the  decay  of  a supercur- 
rent. The  boojum  was  named  by 
David  Mermin  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity in  1976.  The  appearance  of 
a boojum  can  cause  something 
(in  this  case,  the  supercurrent)  to 
“softly  and  suddenly  vanish  away.” 

*te 

MACMILLAN’S  OTHER 
WONDERLAND 

August  A.  Imholtz,  Jr. 

In  1932,  while  all  the  world’s  at- 
tention was  centered  on  the  cen- 
tenary of  Lewis  Carroll’s  birth, 
Macmillan,  having  brought  out 
in  London  its  Centenary  Edition 
of  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland 
with  a preface  by  Hugh  Walpole, 
also  published  in  New  York  a 
strange  and  hardly  commemo- 
rative book,  Our  Wonderland  of 
Bureaucracy,  by  the  scarcely  re- 
membered (and  rightly  so)  author 
James  M.  Beck  (1861-1936).  An 
attorney  who  in  1914  had  been 
elected  a Bencher  of  Gray’s  Inn — a 
singular  honor  for  an  American — 
Beck  was  appointed  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  by  Presi- 
dent Harding  in  1921.  From  1927 
to  1934,  he  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  representing  the 
district  of  south  Philadelphia  and 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  until  he  re- 
signed in  opposition  to  President 
Roosevelt’s  New  Deal.  Our  Wonder- 
land of  Bureaucracy  is  an  assault  on 
Roosevelt’s  programs  to  pull  the 
country  out  of  the  Depression.  It  is 
not  a parody  nor  strictly  speaking 
a satire,  but  it  uses  long  quotations 
from  the  Alice  books  to  ridicule 
the  efforts  of  the  new  Democratic 
president  and  makes  comparisons 
between  Wonderland  and  the  New 
Deal’s  manifold  bureaucracies,  as 
the  following  paragraphs  illustrate. 

If  the  king  in  the  Carroll  clas- 
sic believed  in  finding  a verdict 
first  and  then  trying  the  ac- 
cused afterwards,  he  merely 
imitates  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  which,  after  much 
costly  investigation  into  some 
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business  enterprises  and  after 
reaching  a conclusion  as  to 
the  guilt  of  some  unfortunate 
business  man,  then  proceeds 
to  formulate  its  own  charges 
and  tries  the  same  as  prosecu- 
tor, judge,  jury  and  Lord-High- 
Executioner. 

The  Cheshire  cat  might 
well  grin  at  the  present  theory 
that  the  more  money  the  gov- 
ernment can  wring  from  an 
over-taxed  people,  the  greater 
will  be  their  prosperity.  Or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  vast 
revenues  of  the  government, 
now  exceeding  annually  four 
billions  of  dollars,  are  not  taken 
from  productive  wealth,  but  are 
extracted  from  airy  nothing,  as 
the  chemist  extracts  nitrogen 
from  the  air. 

Is  anything  in  “Alice”  more 
fanciful  than  the  prevailing  the- 
ory— advocated  by  our  govern- 
ment— that  in  a time  of  strait- 
ened circumstances,  depleted 
capital  and  wide-spread  unem- 
ployment, the  remedy  is  for  the 
citizen  to  spend  what  remains 
of  his  scanty  capital  in  the 
purchase  of  commodities,  es- 


pecially luxuries?  As  the  author 
writes,  the  American  citizen 
is  being  urged,  not  merely  by 
interested  manufacturers,  but 
by  his  government,  to  purchase 
automobiles,  as  the  spring  mod- 
els are  now  available. 

Contrast  this  with  the  ad- 
vice that  Dr.  Franklin  gave  to 
his  people  in  a like  period  of 
economic  depression,  when  he 
urged  them,  as  the  only  cure 
for  their  distress,  to  save  and 
thus  create  fresh  capital,  re- 
minding them  that  if  they  were 
heavily  taxed  by  their  govern- 
ment, they  taxed  themselves 
twice  as  much  by  their  pride, 
and  thrice  by  their  follies. 

Is  the  Mad-Hatter  more 
capable  of  crazy  ideas  than  are 
advanced  by  the  more  radical 
of  the  Senators,  who  call  them- 
selves “Progressives,”  and  whose 
characterization  by  a fellow-Sen- 
ator  is  now  a classic  witticism?  Is 
any  quaint  conceit  in  the  Car- 
roll  fantasy  more  fantastic  than 
our  Agricultural  Department, 
and  its  vermiform  appendix, 
the  Farm  Board,  which  spend 
hundreds  of  millions  a year  to 
stimulate  the  production  of 


farm  products  by  every  method, 
from  irrigating  waste  lands  to 
loaning  and  even  giving  money 
to  the  farmers,  and  simultane- 
ously advising  them  that  there 
is  no  adequate  market  for  their 
crops,  and  that  they  should  re- 
strict production? 

This  advice  fell  upon  deaf 
ears. 

Roosevelt  is  of  course  still  re- 
membered today,  more  fondly  by 
some  than  by  others,  and  the  ses- 
quicentennial  of  the  first  publica- 
tion of  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land is  almost  upon  us,  but  James 
M.  Beck  is  now,  alas,  so  much 
water  under  the  bridge. 

Note:  Beck’s  book  was  published 
in  June  1932,  reprinted  in  August 
and  again  in  September  of  that 
year.  A new  edition,  containing  an 
additional  chapter,  was  published 
in  1932.  Eldridge  R.  Johnson  dis- 
tributed copies  of  Beck’s  book  to 
the  presidents  of  railroad  compa- 
nies, public  utilities,  etc.  because 
he  felt  “that  it  contains  information 
that  is  vital  to  your  interests”  ac- 
cording to  a printed  and  betasseled 
card  he  enclosed  with  each  book. 
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The  Bookman’s  Tale: 

A Novel  of  Obsession 
Charlie  Lovett 
HC:  Viking  Penguin,  2013 
978-0-670-02647-0 
PBKj  Penguin  Books,  2014 
978-0-14-312538-9 

Please  pardon  the  brevity  of  this 
review  of  a quite  delightful  book, 
but  as  it  is  not  directly  related  to 
Alice  or  Carroll  I thought  it  only 
politic.  Our  own  Charlie  Lovett 
has  been  a writer  for  many  years, 
mostly  plays,  but  his  first  novel  is 
that  rarest  of  things,  both  a New 
York  Times  bestseller  and  a succes 
d’estime  as  well.  It’s  a literary 
mystery,  one  might  even  call  it 
a thriller,  all  set  in  the  world  of 
bibliophilia,  going  back  and  forth 
in  place  from  North  Carolina  to 
Ham-on-Wye  and  other  English 
and  Welsh  locales,  and  in  time 
from  the  present  day  (well,  1995) 
to  Shakespeare’s  age — which,  in 
fact,  provides  the  artifact  that 
drives  the  plot — and  many  eras  in 
between.  Love,  loss,  antiquarians, 
librarians,  artists,  forgers,  murder- 
ers, deceivers,  beautiful  women,  a 
mysterious  resemblance,  the  ques- 
tion of  Shakespeare’s  identity — 
this  book  has  it  all,  and  a driving 
intelligence  that  keeps  you  turn- 
ing the  pages. 

One  might  imagine  that  a 
LCSNA  president  emeritus  and 
prominent  collector  would  weave 
a number  of  Carrollian  references 
and  “Easter  eggs”  into  the  tale; 
one  would  not  be  disappointed. 
From  the  more  apparent  (names 
like  Gardner  and  Miss  Prickett)  to 
the  more  arcane  (“B.B.”),  those 
of  us  familiar  with  that  world  will 
find  many  small  joys  to  accompany 
the  larger  one  of  reading  this  most 
delicious  tale. 

m 

A BUNIN  THE  OVEN 

Mark  Burstein 

Lou  Bunin — a world-class  puppe- 
teer, artist  (a  muralist  under  Diego 


Rivera),  and  filmmaker — gets  no 
respect.  His  stop-motion  + live 
girl  Alice  in  Wonderland,  made  in 
France  from  1946  to  1948  and 
released  in  1951,  was,  as  is  well 
known,  suppressed  like  a guinea- 
pig  by  the  evil  machinations  of  the 
Disney  Empire  (who  even  had  the 
temerity  to  claim  they  owned  the 
rights  to  the  Carroll  tale),  by  pre- 
venting Bunin  from  using  Tech- 
nicolor, thus  delaying  its  release. 
Even  today,  the  image  of  Bunin’s 
film  on  IMDb  is  a poster  from  the 
rival  Disney  version. 

The  film  itself  is  quite  watch- 
able,  with  the  obligatory  frame 
story,  skillful  puppetry,  and  some- 
what charming  musical  selections, 
although  the  dazzlingly  gorgeous 
Carol  Marsh — then  a vivacious 
twenty-two  and  made  up  as  if  to  go 
to  an  elegant  cocktail  party — is  a 
bit  much  depicting  a seven-year-old. 

A videocassette  (remember 
those?)  was  released  in  1979,  a 
DVD  by  Vision  Video  appeared 
in  2006,  and  now  Apprehensive 
Films  has  released  a “Not  Sold  in 


Stores”  DVD  with  an  inexplicable 
cover  depicting  a bizarre  oversize 
rag  doll  administering  a spanking 
to  our  Alice.  I fail  to  see  its  rel- 
evance, but  lucky  owners  of  Alice 
in  Comicland  (IDW,  2014)  can  turn 
to  page  38  to  see  the  image  from 
whence  it  came — a 1951  comic 
book  called  Alice#  10.  Apprehen- 
sive Films,  aka  TheGrindHouse. 
net,  specializes  in  re-releasing 
sleazoid  exploitation  films  of  the 
’40s  and  ’50s  that  played  “grind- 
houses”  during  that  era.  Marketed 
under  the  rubric  “Larry  Scholl’s 
Midnight  Matinee,”  these  “off-kil- 
ter” films  are  undoubtedly  meant 
to  be  enjoyed  by,  how  to  put  it, 
current  residents  of  Colorado  and 
Washington  State. 

Bunin’s  ill-fated  masterwork 
deserves  a better  spin. 

m 

Lewis  Carroll’s 

Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland 
and  Through  the  Looking-Glass: 

A Publishing  History 
Zoe  Jaques  and  Eugene  Giddens 
Ashgate  Publishing  Co., 
December  2013 
Hardback,  £65.00,  ISBN 
978-1-4094-1903-7 

Clare  Imholtz 

This  is  a maddening  book:  So 
much  is  careless  and  wrong,  and 
yet  there  is  a good  deal  of  valu- 
able original  research  and  analysis 
here,  which  make  the  book  an 
important  addition  to  the  shelf 
of  Carroll  scholars  and  collectors. 
The  error — disturbing,  inexcus- 
able— in  the  very  first  sentence  of 
this  book  immediately  strains  the 
reader’s  trust  and  is  a sure  harbin- 
ger of  worse  howlers  to  come — but 
more  on  that  later. 

The  first  chapter  dutifully,  if 
drably  and  occasionally  errone- 
ously, rehearses  the  early  history  of 
the  publication  of  the  Alice  books, 
relying  almost  entirely  on  just  four 
published  sources:  Lewis  Carroll’s 
Diaries,  edited  by  Edward  Wake- 
ling;  Lewis  Carroll  and  the  House 
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of  Macmillan,  edited  by  Morton 
Cohen  and  Anita  Gandolfo;  the 
Letters  of  Lewis  Carroll,  edited  by 
Morton  Cohen;  and  nephew  Stu- 
art Dodgson  Collingwood’s  early 
biography,  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Lewis  Carroll. 

Jaques  and  Giddens  may  be 
unaware  that  House  of  Macmillan 
offers  only  a selection  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  Carroll  and 
his  publisher,  Alexander  Macmil- 
lan and  Macmillan’s  colleagues 
and  successors,  and  generally  pro- 
vides only  brief  excerpts  from  the 
engaging  and  incisive  Macmillan 
side  of  the  correspondence.  (The 
surviving  correspondence  between 
Carroll  and  Macmillan  is  held  at 
the  British  Library — a place  the 
authors,  though  they  are  British, 
evidently  chose  not  to  visit.)  Alex- 
ander’s input  into  crucial  publica- 
tion decisions  is  not  covered  here. 
Nor  is  the  relationship  between 
Carroll  and  Alexander  Macmillan, 
which  was  personal  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional, and  is  a fascinating  part 
of  the  story.  In  fact,  Alexander 
Macmillan  is  hardly  mentioned 
by  name  at  all,  and  no  context 
whatsoever  is  provided  concerning 
the  nineteenth-century  publishing 
world.  Publishers,  we  must  con- 
clude, are  not  of  interest  to  the 
authors  of  this  publishing  history. 

The  Macmillan  Editions  Book, 
a handwritten  in-house  contempo- 
rary record  of  the  firm’s  publica- 
tion data,  available  at  the  British 
Library,  was  apparently  not  con- 
sulted by  the  authors.  Nor  does  it 
seem  they  contacted  Macmillan 
archivist  Alysoun  Sanders,  who  is 
extremely  helpful  to  researchers. 
Nor  did  they  refer  to  the  biogra- 
phies of  Carroll  by  Morton  Cohen 
and  Anne  Clark  Amor,  who  are 
more  reliable  than  Collingwood. 

So  perhaps  it  is  understand- 
able that  there  are  so  many  errors 
and  questionable  statements.  It 
would  take  pages  to  catalog  them 
all,  but  it  is  important  to  attempt 


to  correct  the  record  in  at  least 
a few  cases.  They  state  that  there 
is  “evidence  from  the  diary  en- 
tries that  Carroll  crafted  multiple 
versions  of  his  gift  copy  for  Alice 
Liddell”  (i.e.,  the  Under  Ground 
manuscript) , but  no  source  is  pro- 
vided, and  this  reader  at  least  is 
unsure  about  this  statement.  They 
say  that  Carroll  was  “meticulous 
in  crafting”  Under  Ground,  spend- 
ing over  two  years  on  it,  while  it  is 
more  likely  that  he  spent  much  of 
time  between  July  1862,  when  the 
story  was  first  told,  and  November 
1864,  when  he  delivered  the  ms. 
to  Alice  Liddell,  diverted  by  other 
activities,  including  photography, 
teaching,  preparing  College  Rhymes, 
publishing  mathematics  papers, 
and  continuing  an  active  social 
life,  but  most  importantly  expand- 
ing Under  Ground  into  Wonderland 
and  getting  the  latter  work  pub- 
lished. Another  probable  factor 
contributing  to  the  two-year  delay 
in  delivering  the  manuscript,  not 
mentioned  by  Jaques  and  Giddens, 
who  may  be  unaware  of  it,  was 
the  falling  out,  for  reasons  we  can 
only  guess  at,  between  Carroll  and 
Lorina  Liddell,  Alice’s  mother,  at 
the  end  ofjune  1863. 

Matt  Demakos’s  excellent  and 
exhaustive  comparison  of  the  two 
works,  Under  Ground  and  Wonder- 
land, which  appeared  in  Knight 
Letter  88  and  89,  surely  should  be 
mentioned.  Amazingly,  Jaques  and 
Giddens  state  that  in  Under  Ground, 
Carroll  “leaves  out  significant 


moments  from  Wonderland ,”  as  if 
Wonderland  had  been  composed 
first.  This  is  lazy  writing,  and  it  is 
far  from  the  only  example.  A few 
pages  later,  without  any  previous  in- 
troduction, Thomas  Combe  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  is  referred  to  as 
Mr.  Combe — suggesting  that  they 
could  not  be  bothered  to  remem- 
ber his  first  name,  or  look  it  up. 

The  authors  claim  that  some 
scholars  find  the  printing  of  the 
illustrations  rejected  in  the  1865 
Wonderland  superior  to  those  in 
the  1866.  Why  are  these  mysteri- 
ous scholars  not  identified?  The 
lack  of  sourcing  makes  it  madden- 
ingly difficult  to  check  their  asser- 
tions. They  state — without  giving  a 
source — that  the  second  edition  of 
Wonderland  (published  in  Novem- 
ber 1866,  although  dated  1867) 
comprised  two  printings  of  2,000 
copies  each,  whereas  the  Carroll- 
Macmillan  correspondence  and 
the  Editions  Book  clearly  state  that 
3,000  copies  (the  5th  through  7th 
thousand)  were  printed  in  Novem- 
ber 1866. 

When  Carroll  asks  for  fifty 
copies  of  the  1865  Wonderland, 
before  its  rejection,  “to  give  away 
to  friends,”  Jaques  and  Giddens 
assume  it  is  child  friends  who 
were  the  recipients,  but  many  of 
the  known  inscribees  were  adults. 
And  on  this  same  topic,  they  state 
that  Carroll  “sent  a variety  of  pro- 
motional copies  to  child  friends.” 
(They  don’t  say  what  they  mean 
by  “a  variety  of’;  I assume  they 
mean  “several” — I don’t  believe  he 
ordered  any  special  bindings  for 
children  other  than  Alice.)  Mar- 
keting is  very  important  in  their 
analysis,  and  they  see  his  presenta- 
tions as  a marketing  effort — but, 
as  we  know,  Carroll’s  friendships 
with  young  girls,  as  well  as  those 
with  adults,  were  important  to  him 
in  a personal  rather  than  commer- 
cial sense,  and  he  was  no  doubt 
proud  of  the  book  and  eager  to 
share  it  with  friends — which  is 
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not  to  say  he  was  uninterested  in 
promoting  his  book  wherever  he 
could. 

Collingwood  is  often  taken 
as  gospel  by  the  authors.  For  ex- 
ample, picking  up  on  something 
Collingwood  says,  the  authors 
comment  that  it  “was  quite  a 
gamble  to  print  8,000  copies”  [of 
Looking  Glass].  In  fact  the  initial 
Looking  Glass  print  run  was  9,000 
(as  they  themselves  say  a few  lines 
later),  and  it  wasn’t  a gamble  at  all, 
because  Macmillan  was  printing 
as  fast  as  possible  to  fill  orders  in 
hand.  A page  later  they  make  ref- 
erence to  “the  6,000  sheets  of  the 
second  edition”  of  Looking  Glass 
when  they  are  talking  about  the 
second  printing.  And  why  do  they 
suggest  on  page  60  that  the  Alice 
books  were  lithographed? 

Yet  there  are  some  useful  dis- 
cussions in  chapter  1.  Jaques  and 
Giddens  provide  a detailed  analy- 
sis of  differences  in  title  pages 
and  illustrations  between  the  1865 
and  1866  Wonderlands,  compare 
the  inking,  and  conclude  that 
they  are  uncertain  that  Tenniel’s 
complaints  about  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  illustrations  were,  over 
all,  justified.  Where  the  1866  is 
superior,  they  believe  this  is  due 
to  the  quality  of  paper.  Also,  they 
make  the  very  good  point  that  it  is 
Carroll’s  use  of  a pseudonym  and 
reluctance  to  reveal  his  identity 
that  inhibit  him  from  commenting 
directly  on  the  books  or  replying 
to  reviews;  instead  he  must  (and 
does,  endlessly!)  use  prefaces, 
author’s  notes,  and  so  forth. 

In  chapter  2,  the  focus  changes 
from  physical  analysis  of  the  Won- 
derland and  Looking  Glass  volumes 
to  a critical  analysis  of  authorial 
intentions.  Here  the  authors’  two 
major  themes  of  marketing  and 
morality  march  to  the  fore.  Sug- 
gesting, probably  correcdy,  that 
Carroll  was  unhappy  when  review- 
ers noted  the  lack  of  morals  in  the 


Alice  books,  they  say  he  worked  on 
two  fronts,  expanding  his  “Alice 
empire”  while  ensuring  that  all 
new  works  incorporated  some  sort 
of  moral  teaching,  in  part  by  in- 
cluding his  Easter  and  Christmas 
Greetings  in  just  about  all  of  his 
publications. 

They  begin  chapter  2 with  The 
Nursery  Alice — a book  that  pre- 
sented several  new  challenges  to 
Carroll  that  are  barely  mentioned 
in  this  publishing  history.  It  was 
his  first  and  only  experience  with 
color  printing;  the  only  time  he 
dealt  directly  with  an  engraver  and 
a printer  on  a major  publication, 
rather  than  through  Macmillan; 
and  the  first  time  he  himself  tried 
to  market  a rejected  printing 
to  America,  again  rather  than 
through  Macmillan.  All  of  these 
efforts  failed:  The  first  printing 
by  color  specialist  Edmund  Evans 
was  a disaster  in  Carroll’s  view.  He 
failed  to  interest  either  Roberts 
Brothers  in  Boston  or  Gebbie  8c 
Co.  in  Philadelphia  in  the  10,000 
copies  that  he  found  too  bright  for 
British  eyes.  His  relationships  with 
both  Evans  and  Macmillan  8c  Co. 
were  strained.  The  authors  barely 
discuss  Evans,  a key  player  in  all  of 
this,  and  when  they  do,  they  mis- 
identify  him  as  Edward.  Surpris- 
ingly, given  the  extensive  analysis 
in  chapter  1 comparing  the  1865 
and  1866  Wonderlands,  they  don’t 
assess  the  quality  of  Evans’s  color 
printing  in  the  rejected  1889 
printing  versus  that  in  the  1890 
approved  version. 

They  do  devote  significant 
attention  to  both  the  illustrations 
(pointing  out  changes  from  the 
original  Tenniel  drawings,  as  well 
as  inconsistencies  within  the  Nurs- 
ery volume  itself)  and  the  text,  as 
rewritten  and  shortened  by  Car- 
roll  for  children  aged  “nought  to 
five.”  In  a show  of  academic  one- 
upmanship,  they  criticize  Beverly 
Lyon  Clark,  who  wrote  in  1986 
that  The  Nursery  Alice  was  basically 
a failure,  being  too  didactic — a 


judgment,  I think,  that  most  crit- 
ics have  shared.  (By  the  way,  on 
p.  66,  Clark  is  identified  correctly; 
on  p.  70,  she  becomes  Beverley 
Lyon  Clark;  on  p.  72,  she  is  Bever- 
ley Lyons  Clark;  and  then  Lyons 
Clark  on  p.  73.  The  authors  also 
misidentify  the  March  Hare  on 
the  rear  cover  of  the  book,  call- 
ing him  the  Mad  Hatter.)  They 
claim  a large  insight  that  the  book 
was  marketed  to  mothers  rather 
than  directly  to  the  targeted  small 
children!  I agree  with  the  authors, 
and  with  Jan  Susina  ( The  Place  of 
Lewis  Carroll  in  Children ’s  Literature, 
Routledge,  2010)  before  them, 
that  Carroll  did  see  this  age  group 
and  their  mothers  as  primarily  a 
marketing  opportunity — a way 
to  make  money — though  also  as 
a way  to  call  upon,  refine,  and 
rework  his  own  brilliance  for  an 
expanded  audience. 

Jaques  and  Giddens  again  de- 
tect a muchness  of  marketing  and 
morality  behind  Carroll’s  decision 
to  publish  a facsimile  of  the  Under 
Ground  manuscript,  but  they  fail 
to  tell  us  how  he  personally  cre- 
ated a new  binding  design  for  this 
book,  and  a similar  design  for  The 
Game  of  Logic,  which  was  published 
at  approximately  the  same  time, 
thus  conjoining  his  mathematical/ 
logical  works  with  his  Alice  brand. 
(Amazingly,  the  authors  state  at 
one  point  that  Carroll  was  not 
well  known  for  his  mathematical 
games.)  They  focus  on  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  Christmas  and  Easter 
Greetings  in  Under  Ground  and  its 
newly  composed  preface,  which, 
we  are  told — in  a particularly 
clumsy  phrase  not  atypical  of  their 
prose  style — “does  inflect  his  book 
with  that  increased  moral  mode.” 

For  all  their  emphasis  on  mar- 
keting, it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
authors  correctly  and  frequently 
assert  that  quality  always  came 
before  profit  for  Carroll.  However, 
they  state  that  Carroll’s  efforts  at 
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“merchandising  Alice”  have  been 
long  overlooked,  which  I don’t 
believe  to  be  the  case  at  all.  Jan 
Susina  certainly  discussed  it  in  his 
book,  calling  the  Looking  Glass 
biscuit  tin  “a  low  point  in  the  com- 
mercialization of  Wonderland  by 
Carroll.”  Jaques  and  Giddens  do 
provide  many  fascinating  (though 
turgidly  written)  details  on  the 
story  of  the  biscuit  tins,  showing 
how  keen  Carroll  originally  was 
on  the  idea  and  how  vexed  he  was 
when  it  seemed  he  had  lost  control 
of  the  process.  Keen  and  vexed, 
keen  and  vexed — again  and  again 
throughout  the  book  Carroll’s 
emotions  are  summed  up  in  these 
two  words.  He  is  almost  never 
eager,  avid,  or  interested,  nor  frus- 
trated, annoyed,  or  angry — -just 
keen  and  vexed — sometimes  both 
in  the  same  sentence. 

Chapter  2 includes  a discussion 
of  the  Wonderland  Stamp  Case,  a 
product  which  does  double  duty: 
promoting  in  an  amusing  way 
not  only  Alice  but  letter  writing, 
both  of  course  very  important  to 
Carroll.  They  note  that  it  has  the 
original  feature  of  showing  the 
“baby-pig  metamorphose.”  They 
also  here  discuss  Henry  Savile 
Clark’s  stage  Alice  at  some  length, 
describing  Carroll’s  contributions 
to  the  production,  his  concerns 
about  morality,  and  his  chagrin  as 
he  loses  control  to  some  degree 
of  his  creation,  Alice.  Strangely, 
they  state  that  Carroll  had  anxiet- 
ies “about  the  relatively  low  genre 
of  popular  theatre”  although  they 
had  noted  his  enthusiasm  for  the- 
atre earlier.  There  are  many  such 
disconnects. 

The  authors  begin  chapter  3 
with  a lengthy  examination  of 
Carroll’s  possessive  ness  about  his 
stories.  As  the  original  Wonderland 
and  Looking  Glass  were  being  re- 
printed year  after  year,  he  repeat- 
edly felt  compelled  to  modify  the 
text.  Initially,  he  made  generally 
minor  changes,  but  these  became 
more  substantial  in  the  1880s.  The 
authors  comment  particularly  on 
the  many  changes  made  when  the 


People’s  editions  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1887 — more  than  400 
changes,  they  state  (some  substan- 
tial enough  to  change  slightly  the 
context  of  individual  moments 
in  the  stories),  and  note  what  an 
incredible  amount  of  work  this 
endless  tinkering  must  have  been 
for  Carroll  and  for  his  publisher. 
Curiously,  these  1887  emendations 
were  omitted  (probably  because 
Carroll  was  forgetful)  ten  years 
later  in  the  1897  red-cloth  edi- 
tions, which  saw  a variety  of  other 
changes — a fact  which  suggests 
that  the  changes  per  se  were  not 
as  important  to  Carroll  as  was  his 
need  to  continually  exert  control 
over  the  text.  Their  long  discus- 
sion of  textual  changes  of  course 
leans  almost  entirely  on  the  work 
of  Selwyn  Goodacre — it  makes  one 
wish  they  had  spelled  his  name 
correctly  in  the  index. 

This  section  closes  with  an  in- 
teresting discussion  of  the  desire 
among  readers,  scholars,  and 
particularly  editors  of  new  edi- 
tions to  have  a final  approved  text. 
Jaques  and  Giddens  come  here 
to  a very  fine  conclusion:  that  it  is 
Carroll  himself  who  has  ensured 
that  the  text  of  Alice  cannot  be  set, 
is  always  in  flux,  and  in  the  end 
resides  only  within  himself — as, 
ultimately,  an  oral  tale  must.  They 
question,  insightfully,  both  this 
desire  to  set  a text  and  also,  rather 
humorously,  the  current  rage  for 
annotated  editions,  noting  how 
the  latter  sometimes  seem  to  over- 
whelm the  delight  provided  by  the 
unadorned  original. 

Next  comes  a much  too  short 
section  on  translation,  which  be- 
gins with  a serious  error  that  stems 
from  a misreading  of  Wakeling’s 
edition  of  Carroll’s  diaries.  Jaques 
and  Giddens  say  that  Carroll  gave 
copies  of  Wonderland  to  colleagues 
specializing  in  translation  “as 
early  as  Dec  21,  1864,”  a statement 
which  even  these  careless  authors 
should  know  cannot  possibly  be 
true.  How  could  he  give  away  cop- 
ies before  the  book  was  published? 
Carroll’s  involvement  in  the  early 


translations  is  briefly  discussed, 
and  there  is  a list  of  nineteenth- 
century  translations,  which  un- 
fortunately misidentifies  the  title 
character  of  the  superbly  printed 
1874/5  abridged  Dutch  color 
picture  book,  Lize’s  Aventuren  in  het 
Wonderland.  Warren  Weaver’s  long 
outdated  Alice  in  Many  Tongues  is 
mentioned,  but  there  is  no  fur- 
ther attempt  to  sketch  the  extent 
of  Alice’s  presence  in  other  lan- 
guages or,  sadly,  to  consider  any  of 
the  wondrous  foreign  non-Tenniel 
illustrations.  In  an  unsourced 
footnote,  we  are  told  that  “a  ver- 
sion of  some  of  the  songs  from 
Wonderland  was  also  muted  in  Ara- 
bic.” It  is  amusing  to  think  of  the 
songs  being  muted,  but  they  mean 
“mooted.”  (Elsewhere  we  are  told 
that  Carroll  “muted”  the  possibil- 
ity of  a dramatic  pantomime  to  his 
brother  Edwin.) 

The  book  then  comes  truly 
alive — redeems  itself — in  a 
groundbreaking  section  on 
nineteenth-  and  early  twentieth- 
century  U.S.  reprints  of  the  Alice 
books,  a subject  which  has  enjoyed 
only  limited  attention.  Leaning 
mainly  on  research  by  Byron 
Sewell,  Selwyn  Goodacre,  and 
Sarah  Stanfield,  the  authors  dis- 
cuss pirated  editions  published  by 
Jesse  Haney,  John  W.  Lovell,  and 
their  ilk.  In  a section  informed 
mostly  by  their  visit  to  the  mar- 
velous collection  of  the  Harry 
Ransom  Center  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  Austin,  they  offer  some 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  il- 
lustrations in  the  U.S.  editions, 
including  those  by  American  illus- 
trators such  as  Charles  Copeland 
and  L.  J.  Bridgeman.  They  also 
discuss  variations  between  Tenniel 
and  the  “after-Tenniel”  illustra- 
tions in  Lee  and  Shepard’s  Wonder- 
land. They  further  consider  how 
the  American  texts  diverged  from 
those  in  U.K.  Macmillan  editions. 

Early  twentieth-century  editions 
and  often  overlooked  American 
illustrators  such  as  Maria  Kirk, 
Blanche  McManus,  and  Fanny 
Cory  are  discussed  as  well,  along 
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with  the  justly  acclaimed  Peter 
Newell.  The  authors  conclude  very 
satisfactorily  that  it  is  important 
to  recognize  the  role  that  the 
plethora  of  American  editions 
played  in  raising  Alice  to  classic  sta- 
tus. They  then  move  back  across 
the  pond  to  discuss  the  explo- 
sion of  new  illustrators  in  1907  in 
England  after  expiration  of  the 
Wonderland  copyright,  and  the 
often  hostile  initial  critical  reac- 
tion to  these  illustrators — Arthur 
Rackham,  Millicent  Sowerby,  W.  H. 
Walker,  Charles  Robinson,  et  ce- 
tera— potential  supplanters,  it  was 
feared,  of  Tenniel.  They  conclude 
that  “perhaps  it  is  in  her  flexibility, 
rather  than  fixity,  that  Alice  is  truly 
established  as  a classic.” 

There  has  long  been 
debate  over  whether  Alice 
is  really  a children’s  book 
or  more  suited  to  adults. 

In  chapter  4,  Jaques  and 
Giddens  again  break  new 
ground,  exploring  how 
the  Alice  story  has  been 
retold  over  the  years  for 
specifically  child  audi- 
ences, both  in  England 
and  the  U.S.,  beginning 
with  Macmillan’s  Little 
Folks  edition  in  1903  and 
proceeding  through  several  others 
up  to  a 1964  Ward  Lock  volume, 
which  I have  been  unable  to  iden- 
tify. They  discuss  illustrators  who 
appeal  to  children,  such  as  Bessie 
Pease  Gutmann,  Mabel  Atwell, 
and  Harry  Rountree,  as  well  as  the 
Disney  Little  Golden  Books.  Some 
humorous  failed  attempts  to  blend 
Wonderland  and  Looking  Glass  are 
noted.  This  section  is  both  in- 
teresting and  informative  as  the 
authors  engage  at  some  length 
with  many  specific  editions.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  given  to  how 
the  illustrations  in  books  targeting 
children  sometimes  excise  the  Jab- 
berwock  or  change  the  context  to 
make  him  less  menacing. 

Next,  Jaques  and  Giddens  cover 
what  they  call  “radical”  experi- 
ments in  illustration — darker  and 
sometimes  sexual  interpretations 


that  are  not  meant  for  children, 
particularly  those  of  Mervyn  Peake 
(malevolent  cats  and  a hint  of 
the  erotic),  Ralph  Steadman  (a 
disconnected  intervallic  universe), 
Barry  Moser  (aggressive,  “some- 
what terrifying”),  and  Salvador 
Dali  (more  evocative  than  inter- 
pretive). The  large  size  of  these 
more  recent  volumes  more  or  less 
ensures  that  they  will  not  be  pre- 
sented as  gifts  to  children.  But  the 
authors  include  in  this  category 
Willy  Pogany  (whom  they  call 
William,  which  is  actually  formally 
correct;  I had  to  check),  whose 
Alice  is  neither  dark,  nor  sexual, 
nor  a large  volume. 

Jaques  and  Giddens  consider 


a few  recent  illustrators  who  are 
more  accessible  to  child  read- 
ers: Deloss  McGraw  (I  am  still 
hoping  someone  will  publish  his 
Looking  Glass  illustrations) , Yayoi 
Kusama  (the  most  famous  artist 
after  Dali  to  have  illustrated  Alice, 
they  state),  and  Anthony  Browne 
(who  is  something  of  a children’s 
Dali).  They  make  a good  point 
that  there  has  been  an  “oscillating 
focus  between  reclaiming  the  text 
for  children  and  placing  it  out  of 
their  reach,”  that  is,  Alice  books 
nowadays  usually  are  published 
for  either  children  or  adults;  there 
are  fewer  crossover  editions.  They 
conclude  that  despite  the  value  of 
new  visual  interpretations — which 
they  analyze  very  helpfully — Ten- 
niel remains  the  standard. 


Chapter  4 then  takes  up  imita- 
tions, sequels,  and  parodies,  exam- 
ining more  than  twenty  tides  from 
the  reverential  to  the  subversive, 
which  date  from  roughly  1875  to 
2009.  They  do  a nice  job  of  survey- 
ing these,  providing  ample  discus- 
sion and  examples  of  the  individ- 
ual genres,  and  variations  within 
them.  The  recent  tendency  toward 
older  Alices,  sexual  themes,  and 
suppression  of  nonsense  is  noted, 
as  are  those  works  that  attempt  to 
explore/exploit  the  relationship 
between  Carroll  and  Alice  Lid- 
dell, works  that,  as  the  authors  put 
it,  “are  provoked  less  by  the  texts 
themselves  and  rather  more  by  the 
implications  and  fascinations  of 
a relationship  distinctly 
removed  from  modern 
ideas  of  the  adult  and  the 
child.” 

The  final  chapter — on 
Alician  films,  plays,  and 
music — unfortunately 
becomes  rather  a gallop 
to  the  finish.  Coverage  is 
totally  hit  and  miss,  with 
many  important  earlier 
works  not  even  men- 
tioned, while  a surfeit  of 
attention  is  given  to  post- 
2000  productions  that 
could  easily  be  learned  about  from 
newspaper  reviews  rather  than  ac- 
tual research.  “The  performance 
history  of  Alice  is  complex,  and  it 
would  be  futile  to  do  justice  to  it 
briefly.”  I think  they  mean  impos- 
sible, not  futile,  and  perhaps  they 
could  have  given  it  more  of  a try. 

Some  key  works  are  given  short 
shrift,  when  they  are  mentioned 
at  all.  Jonathan  Miller’s  1966  film 
Alice  in  Wonderland  and  David  Del 
Tredici’s  operas  are  just  two  rather 
shameful  examples.  The  authors 
state  that  there  is  no  history  of 
Alice  films,  totally  unaware  of  David 
Schaefer’s  extensive  published 
research.  Discussion  of  stage  per- 
formances is  equally  thin:  Every- 
thing between  Savile  Clark  in  1886 
and  Eva  Le  Gallienne  in  1932  is 
ignored. 
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However,  twenty-first-century 
efforts  in  all  three  genres  receive 
full  attention;  even  holiday  shows 
in  the  UK  in  2011  are  mentioned. 
While  this  attention  to  recent 
popular  works  is  not  unwelcome, 
it  is  unbalanced.  The  chapter,  and 
the  book,  close  with  a short  look 
atjapan’s  powerful  cultural  em- 
brace of  Alice. 

What  is  lacking  in  this  book? 
(Apart  from  editing,  which  we  will 
get  to  later.)  One  major  lacuna 
is  the  complete  absence  of  any 
discussion  of  Carroll’s  desire  to 
expand  his  audience  by  the  publi- 
cation of  a People’s  edition,  or,  as 
he  called  it,  a cheap  edition.  His 
correspondence  with  Macmillan 
on  planning  the  physical  People’s 
books  and  setting  their  price  is  a 
fascinating  piece  of  Alice  publish- 
ing history,  which  should  have 
been  covered  in  this  book. 

Also  lacking  is  context.  We  are 
not  told  anything  about  nine- 
teenth-century publishing  conven- 
tions (much  less  those  specifically 
for  children’s  books),  about 
picture  books  that  Carroll  was 
familiar  with  and  that  may  have 
inspired  The  Nursery  Alice,  or  about 
the  degree  to  which  Carroll  was  or 
was  not  ahead  of  the  pack  when  it 
came  to  developing  and  licensing 
commercial  spinoffs.  A publishing 
history  cannot  be  complete  with- 
out a look  beyond  the  author  at 
the  wider  world. 

What  about  Carroll  the  per- 
son? While  it  is  a relief  that  he  is 
not  psychoanalyzed,  there  is  little 
sense  of  his  personality.  He  comes 
across  as  a flat  figure.  Over  all, 
there  is  more  attention  to  Carroll 
the  person  in  the  1880s  and  1890s 
than  the  1860s  and  1870s.  With  all 
the  discussion  of  his  moralizing, 
there  is  never  a connection  made 
to  his  religious  sensibility.  This  is, 
should  be,  a story  of  human  be- 
ings. Carroll’s  interest  in  his  books 
is  framed  as  interest  in  quality  and 
marketing — but  the  authors  give 
no  sense  of  Carroll  as  a brilliant, 
witty,  clever,  egotistical  creator. 


Should  we  judge  a book  by  its 
cover?  This  one — a pleasant  blue, 
with  a nice  Carroll  drawing  from 
Under  Ground — is  not  attractive 
enough  to  compensate  for  the 
magnitude,  the  inexorability  of 
the  errors  within.  Both  authors 
and  publisher  are  to  blame.  The 
overall  impression  is  of  a book 
wTitten  too  quickly,  not  deeply 
researched,  and  proofread  not  at 
all.  Granted,  writing  a publishing 
history  of  Alice  is  a huge  task,  but 
this  is  not  an  adequate  excuse. 

The  prose  is  repetitious,  wordy, 
often  (not  always)  clumsy,  and 
marked  repeatedly  by  poor  word 
choice.  For  example,  the  authors 
describe  the  rejected  1865  print- 
ing being  sent  to  America  as 
“2,000  unwanted  exemplars  of  the 
first  edition" — these  2,000  copies 
(actually  1,952)  are  not  exemplars, 
they  are  the  first  edition. 

Misspellings  abound.  In  that 
very  first  sentence,  Robinson 
Duckworth  is  called  Robson.  More 
examples:  Wakling  for  Wakeling, 
Furness  for  Fumiss,  Gertrude 
Thomas  for  E.  Gertrude  Thom- 
son, Groset  for  Grosset.  And  so 
on.  There  are  also  problems  with 
the  illustrations:  Figures  1.7  and 
1.8  are  reversed;  3.9  and  3.10  are 
mislabeled;  some,  e.g.,  2.4  and  2.5, 
are  poorly  reproduced. 

There  is  nothing  kind  that  can 
be  said  about  the  index,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  constructed  by 
people  who  themselves  have  never 
encountered  one.  Illustrators, 
publishers,  titles,  characters,  and 
concepts  are  included  or  omitted 
willy-nilly.  Lewis  Carroll  does  not 
make  an  appearance!  Nursery  Alice 
and  Under  Ground  are  there,  but 
not  Wonderland,  Looking  Glass,  or 
the  Stamp  Case.  There  are  no 
cross-references,  and  no  subhead- 
ings. Several  entries  lack  the  nec- 
essary identifiers.  For  example, 
Format  has  five  undifferentiated 
references  (format  of  wtiiat?); 
Preface,  fifteen  undifferentiated 
references  (upon  checking,  I 
found  that  some  refer  to  specific 


prefaces,  some  to  prefaces  in  gen- 
eral, and  at  least  one  to  the  verb 
“prefaces”;  Wonder,  Octavo,  Restau- 
rant, each  with  one  reference,  and 
so  on.  This  in  a supposedly  serious 
academic  book. 

Jaques  and  Giddens  are  given 
to  patting  themselves  on  the  back, 
claiming  new7  insights,  and  noting 
the  slips  of  others.  It  is  ironic.  But 
I give  them  credit  for  their  skill  in 
reading  illustrations,  their  atten- 
tion to  some  important  but  previ- 
ously underemphasized  areas  of 
research,  and  their  demonstration 
in  the  final  two  chapters  of  how 
amazingly  elastic  and  enduring 
Carroll’s  Alice  tales  are.  On  August 
6,  1862,  just  a month  after  that 
first  fateful  boat  trip,  Carroll  'wrote 
in  his  diary,  “I  had  to  go  on  with 
my  interminable  fairy-tale  of  ‘Al- 
ice’s Adventures.’”  If  this  publish- 
ing history  (and  this  review)  have 
seemed  at  times  interminable,  it  is 
Lewis  Carroll’s  fault. 
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Rabbit  Hole 
V.J.  Waks 
Bergerac  2012 
ISBN  978-0-9883058-0-9 

Cindy  Waiter 

The  cover  of  this  book  features 
a realistic  painting  of  a rabbit’s 
menacing,  bloodstained  fangs,  so 
the  reader  knowrs  s/he  has  fallen 
into  an  unusual  homage  to  Alice. 
Rabbit  Hole  is  unique  among  most 
Alice-oriented  fan  fictions — it  is 
profoundly  humor-impaired.  An 
initial  lead  character  is  a brood- 
ing young  man,  somew7hat  a cross 
between  Roderick  Usher  and 
Holden  Caulfield.  The  first  word 
he  learned  w7as  “ghost,”  and  unlike 
most  young  people,  he  is  obsessed 
with  the  past.  However,  like  many 
youthful  protagonists,  he  does 
hate  where  he  lives: 

At  the  same  windows  that  had 
lent  such  fascination  before  the 
boy  that  had  been  stood  now  as 
a young  man;  empty  of  peace, 
bitter,  hating  the  place. 
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The  place  happens  to  be  Guild- 
ford, and  our  hero  wanders  into  a 
cemetery: 

The  mist  was  a chill,  wet  sooth- 
ing blanket,  in  perfect  keeping 
with  a place  laden  with  antiq- 
uity and  unplumbed  mystery. 
The  air  grew  colder;  tendrils 
of  white  swirled  down  and  he 
picked  his  way  past  the  mossy 
head  stones,  somber  requiems 
to  a vastly  different  age. 

A better  age.  Far  better  than 
this  one. 

It  isn’t  the  repetition,  or  passive 
voice,  or  even  the  highly  empur- 
pled prose  that  is  so  daunting — it 
is  the  incessant  use  of  italicized 
comments,  indicating  past  inci- 
dents of  great  portent. 

The  reader  will  meet  the  Rab- 
bit and  other  impersonators  from 
the  Alice  novels  but  must  submit 
to  being  buffeted  by  overwrought 
description  that  made  this  reader 
feel  as  if  she  had  fallen  into  a 
Society  for  Creative  Anachronism 
reenactment.  I give  you: 

He  reached  for  his  wand;  it 
came  easily  from  his  belt.  Then, 
to  his  horror — the  weapon 
seemed  to  move,  shuddering 
in  his  grip.  It  then  slipped 
through  his  fingers,  falling 
soundlessly  to  the  ground,  to 
land  somewhere  at  his  feet,  on 
ground  as  invisible  as  the  walls 
around  them. 

He  cursed. 

“Okay.  What?”  demanded 
the  Knight. 

And  the  gloriously  pathetic  falla- 
cies, such  as: 

For,  as  she  walked — gliding 
in  at  the  edge  of  sight,  almost 
imperceptibly — long,  sinuous 
fingers  of  darkness  crept  along 
the  polished  floors. 

Pursuing  her,  as  timid  chil- 
dren might  crawl  after  a harsh 
mistress,  shadows  followed  the 
Duchess,  dancing  and  playing 
about  her  very  heels  as  she 
passed. 


And  the  obligatory  love  scene: 

He  pulled  her  against  him.  His 
arms  were  tight  around  her,  his 
hands  in  her  hair,  over  her  lips. 
He  kissed  her,  savagely,  desper- 
ately, unmindful  of  anything 
but  need  and  desire,  blind  and 
insistent. 

Not  surprisingly,  Rabbit  Hole  is  as 
stuffed  with  literary  allusion  as 
a pudding  with  plums — Blake, 
Coleridge,  Shakespeare,  and  even 
Carroll — but  in  the  end  its  story  is 
a bit  too  derivative  of  the  popular 
novels  for  teens  these  days.  (Bella, 
meet  Ava.)  It  is  also  confusing. 
However,  somebody  killed  something, 
that’s  clear  at  any  rate. 
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Alice  in  Comicland 
Craig  Yoe,  editor 
Introduction  by  Mark  Burstein 
Yoe  Books/ IDW,  2014 
ISBN  978-1-61377-913-2 

Andrew  Ogus 

As  our  longtime  readers  know 
( KL  86:  cover),  Tenniel’s  Alice 
made  her  first  appearance  in  the 
frontispiece  to  the  bound  volume 
of  Punch  magazine  Volume  46, 
January  through  June,  1864.  AAJW 
appeared  the  following  year,  initi- 
ating her  rapid  pervasion  of  world 
culture  in  both  text  and  image. 
Explanation  of  a reference  to 
Alice,  or  to  Wonderland  as  a des- 
tination, has  rarely  been  required 
since:  In  1899,  Tenniel  parodied 
one  of  his  own  drawings  for  po- 
litical commentary.  R.  W.  Taylor’s 
1901  comic  strip  Alice  in  Funnyland 
further  demonstrated  how  far 
Alice  had  gone  in  the  popular 
imagination  in  the  thirty-six  years 
since  her  first  publication.  After 
the  expiration  of  the  copyright  in 
1907,  the  flood  of  new  interpreta- 
tions and  reuses  of  Alice  never  let 
up,  even  in  the  funny  pages. 

In  his  remarkable  book,  Craig 
Yoe  follows  the  particular  current 
of  Alice  in  Comicland  {KL  92:  3-4). 
This  delightful  tome  includes 
single-panel  caricatures,  one- 
pagers,  daily  strips,  and  obscure 


covers,  but  more  often  the  equally 
obscure  contents  of  those  most 
useful  of  books,  comics — which 
are  nothing  but  pictures  and  con- 
versations. With  the  rise  of  news- 
papers’ single-panel  cartoons  and 
multiple-panel  strips — and  actual 
comic  books — the  Carrollian  char- 
acters were  frequently  adapted 
for  changing  tastes  or  uses.  Alice’s 
story  was  more  or  less  faithfully 
retold,  or  simplified,  or  experi- 
enced wild  variations  and  peculiar 
modernizations.  Archie  and  Pogo 
(though  here  on  only  the  title 
page)  each  changed  sex  to  take 
on  her  role,  and  Alice  herself 
once  became  Alec;  she  was  hilari- 
ously parodied  in  MAD  magazine, 
completely  transformed  into  one 
of  many  adult  avatars  in  Superman, 
and  cheerfully  referenced  in  Pea- 
nuts. The  informative  introduction 
by  our  own  president  gives  a use- 
ful overview  of  the  development 
of  the  medium  of  cartoons  and 
comics  and  Carroll’s  influence 
thereupon. 

Leafing  eagerly  through  this 
book,  I think  it  unjust  to  review 
individual  stories  or  artists,  but  it 
is  fair  to  say  that,  as  usual,  updat- 
ing (no  matter  what  the  period)  or 
trying  to  “improve”  on  or  explain 
Carroll’s  writing  and  characteriza- 
tion never  works.1  One  wonders 
how  often  these  versions  served  as 
an  introduction  to  the  story,  and 
what  were  the  reactions  of  their 
young  readers  when  they  turned 
to  Carroll  himself.  The  purists’ 
objection  that  “it  wasn’t  like  that” 
may  impede  some  reading  plea- 
sure; it’s  best  to  think  of  these  as 
a peculiar  kind  of  tribute  to  the 
original. 
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Demonstrating  the  breadth 
of  Alice’s  usefulness,  there  are 
a number  of  horror  comic  tales, 
making  this  reviewer  wish  that 
room  had  been  found  for  other 
stories  instead.  This  question  of 
editorial  taste  is  well  balanced  out 
by  the  inclusion  of  the  obscure 
and  the  familiar.  Every  reader  wall 
find  new  and  old  favorites.  The 
printing,  though  on  high-quality 
paper,  simulates  the  original 
“poor”  nature  of  the  originally 
cheaply  produced  comics,  adding 
to  the  veracity  and  pleasure  of 
reading  them.  This  is  a delightful 
and  valuable  contribution  to  Ad- 
rian literature. 

1 More  about  the  individual  stories 
can  be  found  in  Cindy  Watter’s 
-write-up  of  our  Spring  T4  meeting 
in  KL  92:3-4. 
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The  Imagination  of  Lewis  Carroll 
William  Todd  Seabrook 
Rose  Metal  Press,  2014 
ISBN  978-0-9887645-7-6 

Cindy  Watter 

This  homage  to  the  creative  ge- 
nius of  the  Master  is  engaging 
from  the  initial  chapter,  which 
is  titled  “All  in  the  Golden  After- 
noon.” Lewis  Carroll  is  telling  the 
story  of  Alice  to  Alice  and  her 
sisters  for  the  first  time: 

And  as  the  first  words  curled 
into  the  air  and  settled  on  the 
water’s  edge,  CarroH’s  \ision 
started  to  dim.  The  far  bank 
became  a fuzzy  haze,  and  even 
the  faces  of  the  Liddell  sisters 
faded,  until  all  he  could  see 
were  their  smiles.  Soon  he 
couldn’t  even  see  the  oars  in 
his  hands  or  the  numbers  on 
his  pocket  watches,  and  when 
he  looked  up,  the  sisters’  float- 
ing grins  had  disappeared  . . . 

As  the  chapter  continues,  Car- 
roll  literally  loses  his  senses.  The 
sisters  also  misunderstand  his 
“Rest  another  time”  to  mean  he 
will  rest  another  time  and  finish 
the  story  immediately,  which  is 
quite  Carrollian. 


The  Imagination  of  Lewis  Car- 
roll  takes  its  inspiration  from  the 
two  Alice  books  and  Carroll’s  life, 
although  there  are  references  to 
other  -works.  Most  notably,  Sylvie 
and  Bruno  is  presented  to  Isa  Bow- 
man with  the  directive,  “Read 
this.  It  will  take  years  off  your  life.” 
Seabrook  is  continuing  the  Car- 
rollian death  joke  tradition  here. 

A few  chapters  have  repeated 
subjects,  with  slightly  different 
outcomes.  “When  Lewis  Carroll 
Faced  the  Jabberwocky  [sic]”  has 
two  texts  facing  each  other,  one 
printed  in  reverse.  (What  does 
“tinning”  mean,  anyway?)  In  the 
first  part,  Carroll  behaves  like  a 
normal  person  facing  a monster — 
in  a cow7ardly  manner — and  in  the 
second,  he  is  supremely  heroic. 

Probably  only  a pedant  wrould 
quibble  about  such  questions 
as:  Did  the  adult  CLD/LC  live 
in  an  Oxford  rectory?  Is  there 
an  Oxford  Commons?  When 
wTas  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  built? 

The  Imagination  of  Lewis  Carroll 
is  not  intended  to  be  a factually 
accurate  biography  of  Lewis  Car- 
roll,  but  a work  that  is  as  fluid 
and  ungovernable  as  imagination 
itself.  Howrever,  it  was  startling  to 
read  in  the  chapter  entitled  “The 
Solutions  of  Lewis  Carroll”  (the 
title  itself  being  a clever  piece  of 
wordplay  refers  to  the  meaning 
of  life  as  well  as  the  chemicals 
used  to  develop  photographs), 
that  “Alice  slipped  her  dress  over 
her  head”  and  watched  the  nude 
photographs  of  herself  made  by 
Carroll  develop.  Of  course  there 
is  no  evidence  such  pictures  were 
ever  taken,  but  this  will  have  some 
Carrollian  purists  groping  for  a 
pen,  a w7eapon,  or  a drink.  This 
reviewer's  objection  is  that  no 
decently  brought-up  Victorian 
female  over  the  age  of  five  ever 
slipped  a dress  over  her  head:  she 
w7as  upholstered  into  it. 

This  little  book  is  the  winner 
of  the  Eighth  Annual  Rose  Metal 
Press  Short  Short  Chapbook  Fic- 
tion contest.  It  is  only  24  chapters 
long,  just  like  Wonderland  and 


Looking-Glass.  Rose  Metal  Press 
describes  itself  as  an  independent 
publisher  of  “hybrid  and  hard- 
to-classify  genres.”  Imagination  is 
attractively  produced — it  is  made 
with  gold  endpapers,  a blue  let- 
terpress cover  decorated  with 
chessmen,  and  the  statement  “ ... 
the  Red  King  slept  soundly,  know- 
ing he  had  already  won”  on  the 
back.  Author  Seabrook  is  a PhD 
candidate  at  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity, and  has  won  several  other 
chapbook  contests.  His  wrebsite  is 
williamtoddseabrook.net. 

The  Imagination  of  Lewis  Carroll 
is  entertaining,  and  most  Carroll 
enthusiasts  w7ould  appreciate  its 
humor.  The  introduction  by  Mi- 
chael Martone,  awash  in  allitera- 
tion (“fracking  apparatus  of  flash 
fiction  to  crack  open  the  quarried 
quarry”),  is  also  funny:  He  refers  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott  as  “an  exuberant 
gateway  drug.”  Placing  Lewis  Car- 
roll  in  such  a context  makes  one 
realize  anew7  how  revolutionary7  was 
Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 

% 

A CURIOUS  GAME  OF  MIRRORS 

Alice,  the  looking  glass  threw 
John  Richardson  & John  Welson 

Dark  Windows  Press,  2014 
ISBN:  978-1-909769-08-3 

Adriana  Peliano 

“First,  you  must  close  your  eyes,  or  you 
won’t  see  anything.  ” - Jan  Svank- 
majer’s  Alice 

This  book  is  a surrealicedelic 
experience.  But ...  Where  is  an 
Alice  wTe  can  follow7  here?  asked  a 
certain  white  rabbit.  Well,  I w7ould 
say  that  through  this  looking-glass 
adventure  w7e  ourselves  become 
invisible  Alices  participating  in  an 
impossible  game  in  a metamor- 
phic  land.  The  visual  artists  and 
writers  w7ho  collaborated  on  this 
collective  dream  w7ere  invited  to 
“map  or  chart  new7  paths  for  Alice,” 
creating  nonlinear  narratives  in 
wThich  w7e  are  invited  to  sew  our 
own  stories.  Adventuring  though 
these  pages,  we  dive  into  a se- 
quence of  collages  in  images  and 
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words,  created  in  surrealistically 
alike  games  in  a choreography  of 
becomings.  Who  in  the  world  am 
I?  Ah,  that’s  the  great  puzzle! 

The  enigmagic  nature  of  dreams 
finds  in  collage  a fertile  land,  with 
a logic  that  points  to  sparkling  and 
original  senses  that  can  be  found 
between  coupled  fragments  and 
unexpected  associations.  These  are 
not  illustrations  in  a conventional 
sense,  but  texts  and  pictures  in  con- 
versation, where  Alice  is  a key  that 
opens  gaps  to  the  marvelous,  going 
through  the  boundaries  between 
dreams  and  waking  life,  looking  for 
creative  freedom. 

“What  had  become  of  human  freedom  ? 

It  rested  entirely  between  the  frail  hands 
of  Alice.  ” - Louis  Aragon  (quoted 
in  the  Invitation) 1 

In  the  beginning  of  this  jour- 
ney Welsh  artists  John  Richardson 
and  John  Welson  created  a series 
of  21  joint  collages/paintings 
inspired  by  Alice.  Following  their 
invitation,  a group  of  24  surrealist 
artists  around  the  world  created 
pictures  and  texts  in  response  to 
them.  Texts  can  follow  streams 
of  consciousness,  and  some  im- 
ages became  like  palimpsests,  like 
dreams  inside  dreams.  Like  this 
crew  of  artists,  we  are  challenged 
as  readers  to  play  games  of  free 
association,  becoming  also  travel- 
ers and  dreamers.  This  game  con- 
firms that  this  book  is  not  track- 
ing an  illustrative  path,  but  that 
the  originators  believe  in  Alice’s 
power  to  burn  creativity,  to  open 
the  mind,  overcoming  reason  and 
convention,  and  to  go  through  the 
“looking-glass  of  the  retina,”  defy- 
ing representation  to  access  other 
realms  of  understanding  and  ex- 
pression. 

“I  am  convinced  that,  like  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  [ the  young  artist  of  to- 
morrow] will  be  led  to  pass  through  the 
looking-glass  of  the  retina,  to  reach  a 
more  profound  expression.  ” 

- Marcel  Duchamp2 

Surrealism  in  the  twentieth 
century  avant-garde  gave  a great 
artistic  impulse  to  understand- 


ing Alice  not  as  a character  in  a 
Victorian  children’s  book,  but  as 
a dreamer  and  a seeker  crossing 
the  boundaries  of  the  unconscious 
mind,  expanding  artistic  experi- 
ence. Collages  and  poetic  images 
have  been,  since  that  time,  among 
the  main  surrealistic  engines  for 
diving  into  the  marvelous  through 
displacements  that  shuffle  the 
apparent  order  of  things.  A left 
brain  can  be  easily  frustrated, 
submerged  inside  this  volume. 

The  journey  in  this  book  presents 
Alice  and  the  looking-glass  as  an 
inexhaustible  device  and  source 
for  new  games  of  language  and 
poetic  experimentation.  How  far 
this  game  can  go  before  losing  any 
Alice  nexus  calls  for  a moral  from 
the  Duchess. 

More  than  the  aesthetic  achieve- 
ments, I admire  the  stimulating  con- 
ceptual procedure  that  tickles  the 
imagination  and  calls  for  continua- 
tion and  future  challenging  develop- 
ments. Curiouser  and  curiouser! 

“ Alice’s  adventures  in  the  rabbit  burrow 
or  through  the  mantelpiece  mirror  en- 
courage us  to  search  for  other  gaps 
where  we  can  penetrate  the  marvelous.  ” 

- Pierre  Mabille' 

1 Traitedu  style  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1928), 
quoted  in  Anthologie  de  Vhumour  noir, 
Andre  Breton,  ed.,  Paris:  Editions 
du  Sagittaire,  1940,  appearing  in 
English  as  Anthology  of  Black  Humor 
(San  Francisco:  City  Lights,  2001),  tr. 
Mark  Polizzotti. 

2 Talk  given  at  “Where  Do  We  Go 
From  Here,”  symposium  at  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  College  of  Art, 
March  1961,  first  published  in  Studio 
International  189,  no.  973  (Jan.-Feb. 
1975),  tr.  Helen  Meakins. 

3 Miroir  du  merveilleux  (Paris:  Sagittair, 
1940),  appearing  in  English  as 
Mirror  of  the  Marvelous  (Rochester, 

VT:  Inner  Traditions,  1998),  tr.Jody 
Gladding. 

m 

EVERGREEN 

Three  new  translations  of  Won- 
derland into  Scottish  dialects, 
adding  to  Evertype’s  North-East, 
Shetland,  Synthetic,  and  Ulster 


Scots  versions:  Alice's  Adventirs 
in  Wunnerlaun,  Glaswegian  Scots 
by  Thomas  Clark  (ISBN  978-1- 
78201-070-8);  Alice’s  Mishanters  in 
e Land  oFarlies,  Caithness  Scots 
by  Catherine  Byrne  (ISBN  978-1- 
78201-060-9);  and  Alison’s Jants  in 
Ferlieland,  West-Central  Scots  by 
James  Andrew  Begg  (ISBN  978-1- 
78201-084-5). 

Alisa-ney  Aventuras  in  Divalanda, 
Wonderland  translated  by  Anastasia 
Lysenko  and  Dmitry  Ivanov  into 
the  constructed  International 
Auxiliary  Language  (IAL)  Lingwa 
de  Planeta,  aka  Lidepla,  the  first 
publication  in  said  language 
(ISBN  978-1-78201-071-5). 

Wonderland  in  Unifon,  a phonemic 
orthography  for  English  designed 
in  the  mid-1950s  by  Dr.  John  R. 
Malone  (ISBN  978-1-178201-067-8). 

Wonderland  printed  in  the  Deseret 
Alphabet,  developed  in  the  mid- 
19th  century  at  the  University 
of  Deseret  (later  the  University 
of  Utah)  under  the  direction  of 
Brigham  Young.  It  was  intended 
to  help  make  learning  to  write 
English  easier.  It  didn’t  (ISBN  978- 
1-78201-064-7). 

Las  Aventuras  de  Alisia  en  el  Paiz  de 
las  Maraviyas,  Wonderland  trans- 
lated into  Ladino  by  Avner  Perez. 
Ladino,  also  known  as  Judaeo- 
Spanish,  is  a language  primarily 
spoken  among  Sephardic  Jews 
(ISBN  978-1-78201-061-6). 

Alisi  ‘iheFonua  ‘oeFakaofo’,  Won- 
derland translated  into  Tongan  by 
Siutaula  Cocker  and  Telesia  Kala- 
vite  (ISBN  978-1-78201-062-3). 

Murder  by  Boojum:  A Mystery  in  Eight 
Fits  inspired  by  Lewis  Carroll’s  The 
Hunting  of  the  Snark  (ISBN  978-1- 
78201-079-1)  and  In  the  Boojum  For- 
est: A Portmanteau  inspired  by  Lewis 
Carroll’s  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark 
(ISBN  978-1-78201-078-4),  both 
written  and  illustrated  by  noted 
Carrollian  Byron  W.  Sewell. 

U-Alice  Ezweni  Lezimanga,  Wonderland 

translated  into  Zulu  by  Bhekinkosi 
Ntuli  (ISBN  978-1-78201-065-4). 
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ART  8c  ILLUSTRATION 

Ever  wanted  to  illustrate 
your  own  body  with  a 
randomly  selected  excerpt 
from  AATW,  but  didn’t 
want  a permanent  tat- 
too of  “The  next  witness 
was  the  Duchess’s  cook” 
to  fade  and  sag  on  your 
neck?  Solution:  Get  a 
temporary  literary  tattoo. 

And  why  not  get  your 
favorite  passage  instead 
of  a random  one?  Lithographs 
Tattoos  is  attempting  the  World’s 
Longest  Tattoo  Chain.  “Our  goal  is 
to  reprint  the  entire  text  of  Alice’s 
Adventures  in  Wonderland  over 
2,500  human  bodies — one  en- 
chanting sentence  at  a time,”  they 
wrote  on  their  Kickstarter  page  for 
their  “Wearable  Tributes  to  Iconic 
Books.”  The  first  2,500  backers  got 
to  participate  in  their  Alice  tattoo 
chain.  The  Kickstarter  was  more 
than  successful,  receiving  more 
than  $50k  for  their  $7,500  goal, 
and  enough  backers  to  continue 
on  to  TTLG  and  get  a start  with 
Sylvie  and  Bruno. 

In  Vancouver,  Charles  van  Sand- 
wyck  gave  a talk  to  the  Alcuin 
Society  on  June  9,  2014,  about  his 
forthcoming  Folio  Society  edition 
of  Alice  in  Wonderland.  In  2005,  Van 
Sandwyck  illustrated  the  beautiful 
Folio  Society  edition  of  Wind  in 
the  Willoius. 

ARTICLES  & ACADEMIA 

The  journal  Linear  Algebra  and 
Its  Applications  has  published  Dr. 
Francine  Abeles’s  most  recent 
paper,  “Chio’s  and  Dodgson’s 
determinantal  identities”  (Vol. 

454,  August  2014).  In  the  paper, 

Dr.  Abeles  analyzes  and  compares 
two  identities  for  computing  deter- 
minants constructed  in  the  mid- 
nineteenth century  from  the  per- 
spective of  their  origins  in  earlier 
work  by  the  great  mathematicians 
J.  J.  Sylvester  and  C.  G.  J.  Jacobi. 

All  the  known  proofs  of  Chib’s  and 
Dodgson’s  identities  are  cited,  and 
they  are  presented  and  compared 
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as  modern  algorithms  for  evaluat- 
ing determinants.  Dr.  Abeles  dis- 
cusses the  role  of  Dodgson’s  iden- 
tity in  the  late  twentieth-century 
development  of  the  alternating 
sign  matrix  conjecture  when  re- 
stated as  a recurrence. 

Annemarie  Verkerk,  PhD  candi- 
date at  the  Max  Planck  Institute 
for  Psycholinguistics,  has  pub- 
lished her  thesis,  “The  evolution- 
ary dynamics  of  motion  event 
encoding.”  Verkerk  chose  the  two 
Alice  books  for  her  research,  along- 
side Paulo  Coelho’s  O Alquimista, 
due  to  the  sheer  number  of  trans- 
lations that  exist.  The  full  text  of 
the  thesis  is  available  from 
Academia.edu. 

The  brains  behind  the  website 
Brain  Pickings,  Maria  Popova,  de- 
scribes herself  as  an  “interesting- 
ness hunter-gatherer  and  curious 
mind  at  large.”  Her  article  “The 
Science  of  Mental  Time  Travel: 
Memory  and  How  Our  Ability 
to  Imagine  the  Future  Made  Us 


All  Far-Flung  items  and 
their  links,  implicit  or 
explicit,  are  from  www. 
lewiscarroll.org/blog 
and  can  be  accessed  by 
using  its  search  box. 


Human,”  posted  on  July  1, 
draws  on  the  Red  Queen’s 
ability  to  remember  the 
future  to  make  a larger 
point  about  memory  and 
planning. 

Author  Joyce  Carol  Oates 
occasionally  pops  up  to 
write  about  AATW  as  an 
influence  ( KL  56:20  and 
64:14).  For  the  June/July 
2014  AARP  magazine,  she 
penned  an  article  titled 
“The  Book  That  Changed 
My  Life,”  about  the  Alice  books. 

The  Cambridge-Homerton  Re- 
search and  Teaching  Centre  for 
Children’s  Literature  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Lewis  Carroll  Society 
(LTK)  has  issued  a broad  call  for 
papers  for  their  upcoming  confer- 
ence “Alice  through  the  Ages,” 
taking  place  September  15-17, 
2015,  in  Cambridge,  England,  in 
honor  of  the  150th  anniversary 
of  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 
Confirmed  speakers  include  Dame 
Gillian  Beer,  Jan  Susina,  and  Kiera 
Vaclavik.  Full  details  are  on  our 
blog.  Proposals  are  due  byjanuary 
31,  2015. 

What  if  Ayn  Rand  had  written 
AAIW?  Mallory  Ortberg,  writing 
for  the-toast.net  on  June  10,  2014, 
imagined  the  great  Objectivist’s 
take  on  a few  key  scenes.  As  paro- 
dies go,  the  results  are  pretty  en- 
tertaining: "...  round  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  was  a paper  label,  with 
the  words  ‘DRINK  ME’  beautifully 
printed  on  it  in  large  letters.  Alice 
threw  back  her  head  and  laughed 
a long,  white-throated  laugh.  ‘Is 
there  any  doubt,’  she  asked  splen- 
didly, ‘that  drug  addiction  is  an 
escape  from  an  unbearable  inner 
state — from  a reality  that  one 
cannot  deal  with — from  an  atro- 
phying mind  one  can  never  fully 
destroy?’  ...” 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  columnist 
Jon  Carroll,  as  you  recall  ( KL 
89:40),  is  publishing  AA/Wone 
sentence  at  a time,  as  the  tagline 
to  his  daily  column.  He’s  up  to  the 
tea  party  these  days. 
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BOOKS 

Released  on  Valentine’s  Day  ear- 
lier this  year,  Colleen  Oakes’s 
novel  “ Queen  of  Hearts'  (Spark- 
Press)  is  a dark  origin  story,  which 
starts  by  imagining  the  Queen’s 
earlier  life  as  Dinah,  the  Princess 
of  Wonderland.  “This  is  the  story 
of  a princess  who  becomes  a vil- 
lain.” The  cover  reads  “Volume 
One:  The  Crown,”  so  expect  more 
of  Oakes’s  Carroll-derived  fantasy 
universe  to  come. 

Comic-book  reprints:  The  Thing’s 
1954  AWstory  has  been  repub- 
lished in  Pre-Code  Classics:  The 
Thing  Volume  2 by  PS  Artbooks; 
Captain  Carrot’s  1986  A Ware  ditto 
in  Showcase  Presents:  Captain  Carrot 
and  His  Amazing  Zoo  Crew  from  DC. 

Macmillan  is  marking  the  150th 
anniversary  of  Alice’s  Adventures 
in  Wonderland  by  Lewis  Carroll  by 
re-releasing  a number  of  fiction 
and  nonfiction  titles,  starting  with 
new  editions  of  AATW and  TTLG 
with  color  prints  byjohn  Macfar- 
lane,  who  was  commissioned  to 
create  images  based  on  Tenniel’s 
illustrations  in  1927.  Ceremonies 
will  continue  with  a reprint  of  the 
abbreviated  The  Little  Folks  ’ Edition 
of  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland, 
first  published  in  1903,  and  The 
Complete  Alice,  containing  both 
Alice  books,  with  1911  color  plates 
by  Harry  Theaker  and  additional 
material  from  the  Macmillan 
archive,  as  well  as  a foreword  by 
Philip  Pullman.  Nonfiction  works 
are  also  being  planned,  and  full 
details  will  be  found  on  Macmil- 
lan’s dedicated  website,  www.alice 
inwonderlandl50.com. 


EVENTS,  EXHIBITS,  PLACES 

The  Charles  M.  Schulz  Museum 
and  Research  Center  is  present- 
ing Peanuts  in  Wonderland  from 
November  8,  2014,  to  April  25, 
2015.  It  features,  of  course,  lots  of 
Peanuts  original  art  (the  Cheshire 
Beagle  et  al.)  and  also  original  art 
from  other  comic  strips  and  books 
featuring  Carrollian  characters, 
not  to  mention  a host  of  objects 
from  the  Burstein  Collection  re- 
volving around  Miss  Liddell’s  and 
Mr.  Carroll’s  lives  and  his  influ- 
ence on  the  medium.  A panel  dis- 
cussion on  the  topic  will  be  held 
on  May  18,  with  comics  historian 
Craig  Yoe,  Malcolm  Whyte  and 
Andrew  Farago  of  the  Cartoon  Art 
Museum  (SF),  and  Mark  Burstein. 

The  much-needed  refurbishment 
of  Disneyland’s  classic  animatron- 
ics  ride  Alice  in  Wonderland  was 
completed  this  summer.  The 
biggest  difference  seems  to  be 
the  addition  of  projections,  with 
many  more  clips  from  the  origi- 
nal 1951  movie  alongside  the  old 
effects.  The  YouTube  account 
ThemeParkHD  posted  a video 
with  a useful  “Side-by-Side  Com- 
parison” of  the  old  experience 
next  to  the  updated  one. 

South  Korea’s  Alice  Park  is  no 
more,  but  during  the  years  be- 
tween the  English  theme  park’s 
closure  and  its  demolition,  it  was 
allowed  to  become  overgrown 
and  fall  into  disrepair,  “begging 
for  trespassers.”  This  led  to  some 
some  first-rate  photos  of  aban- 


doned Wonderland  attractions. 
Blogger  Lynsey  Aryn  on  roadtrip- 
per.com  described  the  experience 
of  sneaking  into  the  closed  park: 
“without  much  decorum  (and  only 
a little  anxiety  from  myself),  we 
slipped  inside  behind  the  doors 
and  broken  down  card  soldiers  to 
an  eerie  and  amazing  place  of  the 
absurd.” 

The  traveling  “Alice’s  Wonder- 
land” exhibit  created  in  2002  ( KL 
70:  2-4)  and  circulated  by  the 
Children’s  Discovery  Museum  of 
San  Jose,  California,  made  a stop 
this  summer  at  the  Long  Island 
Children’s  Museum,  in  Garden 
City,  NY.  Included  was  an  interac- 
tive flamingo  golf  game  along  with 
many  hands-on  activities. 

Alice  on  Wednesday,  a new  shop 
with  branches  in  Nagoya  and 
Osaka,  Japan,  has  had  customers 
queuing  around  the  block,  waiting 
for  a turn  to  choose  the  correct 
door  from  the  mismatched  assort- 
ment that  make  up  the  storefront 
and  purchase  the  wide  variety  of 
Wonderland  merchandise  within. 

Visitors  to  the  Huntsville  Botani- 
cal Garden,  AL,  this  summer  were 
welcomed  into  “Alice’s  Garden 
of  Wonders”  featuring  chess,  cro- 
quet, sculpture,  a tea  party,  and  a 
brightly  painted  door  maze. 

A new  Texas  bistro  opened  in 
Austin  this  summer  with  an  Alice 
in  Wonderland  theme.  The  Scar- 
let Rabbit’s  menu  has  pictures  of 
“Drink  Me”  bottles  and  “Eat  Me” 
cakes,  but,  thankfully,  no  white 
rabbit  or  mock  turtles  on  offer. 


Peanuts  by  Charles  M.  Schulz,  1/17/1958 
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INTERNET  & TECHNOLOGY 

For  this  season’s  IT  section,  we 
offer  you  a curated  assortment  of 
YouTube  videos  for  your  perusal. 

A charming  new  five-minute  stop- 
motion  version  of  “The  Hunting 
of  the  Snark”  is  on  Michal  Ondra’s 
YouTube  channel,  narrated  in  a 
Czech  accent.  If  you  have  more 
time  for  Snark  hunting,  the  hour- 
long,  live  1987  musical  production 
by  Mike  Batt  is  on  his  channel, 
with  appearances  by  Billy  Connolly, 
Julian  Lennon,  and  others. 

We  also  recommend  a beautiful 
and  creepy  film  by  Valeriy  Kozhin 
called  “The  Gardener’s  Dream,” 
creatively  illustrating  the  nonsense 
of  the  Sylvie  and  Bruno  poem  with 
cut-out  animation  reminiscent  of 
Monty  Python’s  Terry  Gilliam.  The 
nine-minute  video  can  be  found 
on  Valeriy  Kozhin’s  YouTube  chan- 
nel. 

Finally,  the  1954  Kraft  Television 
Theatre  version  of  Alice  in  Won- 
derland is  on  a YouTube  channel 
called  Curiouser  and  Curiouser.  The 
quality  in  black  and  white  is  very' 
poor,  but  we’re  grateful  it’s  avail- 
able. Radio  legend  Edgar  Bergen 
narrates  the  tale  to  his  ventrilo- 
quist doll  Charlie  McCarthy,  and 
the  cast  includes  Art  Carney  as  the 
Mad  Hatter  and  twelve-year-old 
Robin  Morgan  as  Alice.  (Morgan 
would  later  go  on  to  be  president 
of  the  National  Organization  for 
Women  and  the  editor  of  Ms. 
Magazine.) 

MOVIES  S’5  TV 

The  sequel  to  Tim  Burton ’s  Alice 
in  Wonderland  has  begun  filming, 
with  The  Muppets  (2011)  direc- 
tor James  Bobin  at  the  helm.  Set 
for  a 2016  release  date,  and  now 
called  Alice  in  Wonderland:  Through 
the  Looking  Glass,  the  cast  features 
many  of  the  A-list  actors  and 
English  favorites  from  round  one 
returning  to  their  roles:  Stephen 
Fry  (Cheshire  Cat),  Timothy  Spall 
(Bayard  the  big  dog),  Matt  Lucas 
(the  Tweedles),  and  all  of  the 


other  big  names  I don’t  need  to 
mention.  Sasha  Baron  Cohen  (of 
Borat  fame)  joins  the  cast  as  Time, 
a possibly  important  character 
considering  all  we  know  about 
the  plot  is  that  it  “revisits  Lewis 
Carroll’s  beloved  stories  with  an 
all-new  tale  that  travels  back  to 
Underland — and  back  in  Time.” 
Whether  Alice  will  colonize  China, 
as  implied  by  the  cliffhanger  at  the 
end  of  Tim  Burton’s  movie,  we’ll 
see. 

In  Virginia,  the  Fairfax  Symphony 
Orchestra  played  live  accompani- 
ment to  the  1915  silent  film  of 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  outdoor  at 
Strawberry'  Park  on  September  8. 

Season  7,  Episode  16,  of  Nickel- 
odeon’s Dora  the  Explorer  was  called 
“Dora  in  Wonderland.”  The  double 
episode,  which  aired  March  10, 
boasted  some  impressive  guest 
voice  actors,  including  Mel  Brooks 
as  the  Mad  Hatter,  Alan  Cumming 
as  the  White  Rabbit,  and  the  90s 
singer  Jewel  as  the  Cheshire  Cat. 
The  episode  can  be  purchased 
streaming  from  Amazon  or  on 
DVD. 

Fans  of  Jan  Svankmajer  rejoice! 

His  skeletonny  classic  Alice  (1988) 
has  finally  been  digitally  remas- 
tered and  released  on  Blu-Ray  disc 
by  First  Run  Features. 

MUSIC 

While  one  of  your  faithful  Far 
Flung  editors  was  in  Las  Vegas  this 
summer,  losing  money  at  the  craps 
tables,  he  couldn’t  help  notic- 
ing signs  for  JABBAWOCKEEZ 
outside  the  Luxor  Casino.  The 
all-male  hip-hop  dance  crew  was 
the  winner  of  the  first  season  of 
MTV’s  America ’s  Best  Dance  Crew  in 
2008.  Their  spin-off  show  MUS.I.C 
opened  at  the  MGM  Grand  in 
2010  and  later  moved  to  the  Luxor. 
Similarities  with  the  Looking-Glass 
monster  end  at  the  name,  we  be- 
lieve. 


PERFORMING  ARTS 

Christopher  Wheedon’s  ballet  Al- 
ice’s Adventures  in  Wonderland,  with 
a musical  score  byjody  Talbot,  fi- 
nally moved  to  New  York  this  year, 
finishing  a run  at  Lincoln  Center’s 
David  H.  Koch  Theater  in  early 
September.  The  New  York  Times 
gave  it  a lackluster  review,  com- 
plaining that  Wheedon  “neglects 
one  of  the  most  modern  elements 
of  the  books:  Carroll’s  willful, 
argumentative  Alice.  Where  did 
that  girl  disappear  to?”  If  you’d 
like  to  see  that  production  but 
couldn’t  make  it  to  the  theater,  it 
will  stream  LIVE  in  “select  cinemas 
nationwide”  on  December  16  from 
the  Royal  Opera  House 
— details  at  fathomevents.com. 

Described  as  “ Punchdrunk  for 
Kids,”  the  family  opera  Alice’s  Ad- 
ventures in  Wonderland,  commis- 
sioned by  Opera  Holland  Park,  was 
performed  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row  in  London’s  Holland  Park,  set 
in  the  “magical  gardens  of  Yucca 
Lawn.”  The  music  was  composed 
by  Will  Todd,  and  the  popular 
production  plans  to  return  in 
2015. 

The  New  York  Shakespeare  Festi- 
val’s 1981  production  Alice  at  the 
Palace,  starring  Meryl  Streep  and 
directed  byjoseph  Papp,  has  been 
released  on  DVD  as  part  of  the 
box  set  Broadway  Theatre  Archive: 
Great  Performances:  Set  1.  (Also 
included  are  classic  performances 
of  Death  of  a Salesman,  Uncommon 
Women  & Others,  and  For  Colored 
Girls  Who  Have  Considered  Suicide.) 
Alice  at  the  Palace  is  described  as  a 
“delightful  ‘music  hall’  version  of” 
Carroll’s  book.  Much  of  it  is  also 
on  YouTube,  and  it  appears  to  be 
an  audience-free  version  of  the 
musical  filmed  for  television. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  Edin- 
burgh Fringe  Festival  has  been  a 
reliable  place  to  find  innovative 
productions  of  Lewis  Carroll-de- 
rived plays.  The  Hunting  of  the 
Snark,  originally  created  by  Chi- 
cago’s Strawdog  Theatre  Com- 
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pany,  moved  to  the  festival  this 
summer,  put  on  by  the  Forks  & 
Hope  ensemble.  Broadway  World’s 
Justin  Hayward  wrote  that  Director 
Josh  Sobel’s  “childlike  12-person 
cast  embark[ed]  on  spontaneous 
adventures  and  invented]  inge- 
nious images  out  of  suitcases,  bits 
of  rope,  and  handheld  lights.” 

Ottowa’s  NAC  English  Theatre  will 
be  reviving  their  1994  production 
of  Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass, 
running  from  December  9 
through  January  3,  2015.  Artistic 
director  Jillian  Keiley’s  show  is 
described  as  “surreal  and  stunning 
vaudeville — high-end,  low-tech 
fantasy.” 

Kevin  Moore  is  traveling  the  world 
with  his  one-man  show,  Crocodiles 
in  Cream,  with  performances  to 
date  in  Turkey,  The  Netherlands, 
Bermuda,  Saudi  Arabia,  Barbados, 
and  many  other  places.  This  sum- 
mer he  presented  his  interpreta- 
tion of  Lewis  Carroll  in  France 
with  a performance  on  July  16 
at  Theatre  Le  Colombier  in 
Les  Cabannes. 

THINGS 

Keep  your  eyes  open  for  a new 
strategy  board  game  called 
“Dreaming  Spires,”  designed  by 


Jeremy  Hogan,  a student  at  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Players  build 
their  own  Oxford  college  and  lead 
it  from  the  medieval  era  through 
to  the  modern  day  with  the  help 
of  famous  Oxford  figures,  includ- 
ing Lewis  Carroll,  Oscar  Wilde, 
and  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien.  The  game  can 
be  purchased  from  gamesalute. 
com  for  $60. 

Redenvelope.com  offers  a stylish 
way  to  prevent  jewelry,  keys,  and 
spare  change  from  disappearing 
down  the  rabbit  hole:  glass  “catch- 
alls,” or  odds-and-ends  trays,  in 
one  of  three  designs,  each  featur- 
ing a quotation  from  AATW and  a 
Tenniel  illustration.  $10  each. 

Remember  the  craze  in  the  late 
1 980s  for  t-shirts  that  changed 
color  as  you  perspired?  Now  you 
can  revisit  it  without  the  “ick” 
factor  in  a high-tech  Cheshire 
Cat  t-shirt:  Wear  the  shirt  in  the 
sunshine,  and  the  Cheshire  cat  ap- 
pears around  the  smile;  retreat  to 
the  shade,  and  the  cat  disappears, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  smile.  $22 
from  the  Unemployed  Philoso- 
pher’s Guild. 

A new  range  of  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land-themed cosmetics  at  the 


Disney  Store  is  priced  $11.95 
and  up. 

An  Etsy  trader  with  the  handle 
thisbookishlife  has  a nice  line  of 
one-of-a-kind  bracelets  made  with 
snippets  from  recycled  books.  An 
Alice  in  Wonderland  bracelet  is 
advertised  ($24)  and  commissions 
are  welcomed. 

David  Delamare  crafts  unusual 
nightlights  and  shadow  boxes 
using  three-dimensional  por- 
celain transparencies  known  as 
lithophanes,  a form  of  artwork 
which  was  first  developed  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  His 
work,  which  features  scenes  from 
Wonderland  and  other  enchanted 
realms,  is  available  online  from 
The  Porcelain  Garden  for  around 
$25  to  $55. 

Classic  literature  meets  soft  fur- 
nishings without  getting  lost  be- 
hind the  couch:  ThinkGeek.com 
is  offering  a pillow  shaped  like  a 
copy  of  AAz'Wopened  to  the  sec- 
tion where  Alice  first  encounters 
the  Cheshire  Cat  ($25),  albeit 
misquoted.  Treasure  Island  and  The 
Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes  are 
also  available  ($18  each),  or  you 
can  purchase  all  three  for  $50  to 
complete  the  pillowgy.  (That’s  their 
pun — don’t  shoot  the  messenger.) 
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